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Sophy of Kravonia 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’ 


N his new novel Anthony 

Hope returns to romance, 
and in the absorbing vein of 
The Prisoner of Zenda writes 
of another mapless little king- 
dom—Kravonia. Here an 
English girl is the centre of 
an exciting story. The crown- 
prince, whose life Sophy has 
the good-fortune to save, 
falls in love with her, and at 
once the story of her career 
becomes a galloping romance, 


in which reckless adventures, 
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court intrigues and conspir- 
acies, dangers and hairbreadth escapes follow one 


another in quick succession. 


With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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A wonderful new novel by the author of The 
Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are laid in the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean islands—Sicily. Here 
the hero and heroine come from England to spend 
their honeymoon. In the man’s veins runs a strain 
of Southern blood which is roused by the environ- 
ment of his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an 
alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breathlessly in- 
tense and passionate climaxes. Every scene breathes 
the same wonderful mystic charm that made his 
former novel a marvel of romance. 


Itustrated. Price, $1.50. 
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The Awakening of 
Helena Richic 
By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of 
** Old Chester Tales,’’ << Dr. Lavendar’s People,’ etc. 


Times. “ Everybody is reading ‘ The Awak- 


A PERFECT book,” declares the New York 
It is the 


ening of Helena Richie’ now. 
novel of the summer.” 

“As an achievement in letters this story of 
passion and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves to be ranked among the chiefest sam- 
ples of American imaginative writing.’’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

“Such work as this is bound to endure, must 
endure,” says the Providence Fournal. It shows 
how good American fiction can be. The story 
charms insistently from the first page, but pres- 
ently it flashes out into a tremendous drama, 
catching the reader in its onward sweep and 
holding him enthralled to the end. 


Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. Frontispiece in four colors. 
Post 8bo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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COMMENT 


A Job for J. J. Hill 

Was ever any sincere effort made to put Mr. James J. Hitu 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission? It would be a splen- 
did thing to have on that commission a man who knows in- 
terstate commerce and also railroads. Mr. Iii knows both. 
A commission consisting solely of him would probably be an 
efficient body, in which railroads, shippers, the general public, 
and everybody else might rejoice and have confidence. A com- 
mission consisting of him and two other eminent experts, such 
as the late Mr. Cassarr and the late Mr. Samuet SpeNcER, 
might be better still. Even the present commission, if Mr. 
Ilitt could be added to it, would by that single act be made 


expert. 


Federal Salaries 

What are the reasons of the Senate’s Committee on Appro- 
priations for rejecting the bill passed by the House to raise 
from $8000 to $12,000 the salaries of the Vice-President, the 
Speaker, and the cabinet officers? If the Senate committee 
considers that the bill does not go far enough, and that it 
should inelude a long list of other officials whose pay should 
he inereased, it is right. If it thinks that all the proper in- 
ereases should be made at onee, and that to eoncede at this 
time the increases for which the ITouse bill calls may prejudice, 
or delay, the granting of others that ought to be made, that 
may be a sound reason for delay. But in themselves the in- 
creases that the Tfouse bill calls for are urgently desirable. 
The cabinet officers, especially, are scandalously underpaid. 
They ought to get relief without an hour more delay than is 
necessary, and more relief, too, than the House bill gives 
them. Twelve thousand a year is not enough for a cabinet 
officer, though it is considerably better than eight thousand. 
We hope the Senate means to try to get this work of salary- 
raising properly done, and to make it include, besides the 
officials named in the House bill, the President, the judges of 
the Federal courts, Supreme and Cireuit, and the ambassadors. 
Mr. Root’s Visit to the Dominion 

Mr. Roor goes to pay a social visit to Lord Grey at Ottawa. 
It is confidently expected that questions will be discussed 
between the two interesting to ourselves and to the Dominion 
of Canada; and that the discussions will be carried on, in both 
casual and earnest conversations, in the agreeable and concilia- 
tory frame of mind which pleasant social intercourse invites 
and stimulates. Doubtless the two will come to an agreement 
upon most, if not all, of the questions in issue between the two 
countries. Most sensible men would. Mr. Root and Lord 
Grey have met each other before, and may reasonably be sup- 
posed to understand each other’s mind on these subjects. Be- 
sides, Mr. Roor is an exceedingly astute negotiator. The im- 
portant question is, of course, reciprocity, and it is the most 


difficult. Practically, Lord Grey ean have little to do in 
bringing about an arrangement on this subject, or, indeed, on 
any other; but he will be a very useful instrumentality of com- 
munication with Laurier. After reciprocity comes the ques- 
tion of the seal-fisheries. We now know that the award of the 
Paris tribunal has not saved the seals, who are rapidly disap- 
pearing. It is doubtful if anything can now be done to save 
the herd. Besides these questions there are others, among 
them those concerning the Northeastern, and the Lake, fisheries, 
and bonded goods in transit through Canada. Mr. Root and 
Lord Grey, as we have said, will probably agree, but it is much 
more important for Mr. Roor and Mr. Laurier to come to an 
agreement. 





The United States and Canada 

There ought not to exist these causes of difference between 
the two countries, but they do; moreover, it is very difficult to 
negotiate them away. It is easy, as has been suggested, for 
England and the United States to come to an understanding, 
but Canada, not England, is, after all, the principal party in 
interest, and Canada is not an international power. Neverthe- 
less, England, the Dominion’s representative in the council 
of nations, can or will do nothing to which Canada objects. 
As long ago as Mr. Bayarp’s time he and Lord Sattspury 
reached a just conclusion as to the seal-fishery, but, at the 
last moment, Canada objected, and Lord Satispury ran away. 
In the same way the Gloucester fishermen have prevented an 
agreement which would be advantageous to New England and 
the provinces. England, for whom Lord Grey will speak di- 
rectly, cannot bind Canada; but Laurter ean. On the other 
hand, Mr. Roor cannot bind the United States, for behind 
him, controlling him, perhaps thwarting all his desires, will 
be the Senate, and controlling Senators are the Gloucester 
fishermen and other constituents. It will do much good if Mr. 
Root and Lord Grey so conduct and proclaim their negotia- 
tions that a public opinion in both countries will be enlisted in 
support of their conclusions—the chances being very strongly 
in favor of these conclusions being just and wise. 


The President and the Negro Soldiers 

The President has wisely concluded to withdraw part, of the 
sentence which he pronounced against the colored soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry. This part is that which prohibits 
the men from being employed hereafter in the civil service 
of the United States. Whether he is right in insisting that 
he has the power to dismiss “ without honor,” in spite of the 
articles of war, is the subject of discussion in the Senate, a 
discussion which we are not inclined to anticipate. But it 
has always been clear that his attempt to deny to these negroes 
the right of future public employment, at least in the civil 
service, was wholly uneonstitutional and illegal. In his haste, 
Mr. Roosevetr not only ealled all these negroes criminals, but 
he usurped a power which the Constitution reserves for the 
United States Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment to 
try a civil officer. It is perfectly fair to assume that there is 
no presumption in favor of the legal decisions of one who fre- 
quently reverses himself on encountering criticism. A lawyer 
would have amended the President’s now famous sentence if 
he had been consulted in advance, and doubtless that which is 
good in it would have stood. If this had been done at the 
proper time there might never have occurred the sharp quar- 
rel accentuating the race issue of which Senator TILLMAN took 
significant advantage the moment the opportunity was offered 
to him. 
The New San Domingo Treaty 

The prospects of the new San Domingo treaty, despite the 
efforts of the Secretary of State. are discouraging, although 
there is abundant time for them to improve. There does not 
seem to be any objection to the provision that the United 
States shall take charge of the custom-houses, shall collect 
their revenues, and shall pay the principal and the interest 
on the bonds to be issued for the scaled-down indebtedness of 
the island. But there is manifest in the Senate a disposition 
to doubt the validity of the claims against the republic. There 
is a suspicion entertained that these claims have been bought 
up in New York at a low price, and that here is the influence 
behind the treaty. Feeling sure that Secretary Roor would 
know this if it were true, and, further, being certain that if 
the pressure were scandalous he would not favor the treaty, 
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we are convinced that such reasons ought not to defeat the 
treaty. There may be other reasons for voting against it, but 
it is impossible to believe that the administration would sup- 
port a tainted treaty. 


Governor Hughes and the Machine 

It is doubtful if the Republican machine, in its present 
mind, desires a contest with Governor Huaues. It seemed, 
at first, as though it was bent on war, and the wise people 
who watch politics and politicians with meticulous care inter- 
preted the make-up of the legislative committees to indicate 
war on the programme which the Governor set forth in his 
message. But for some reason or other the leaders, including 
Senator Ratnes, have now professed to the people of the State 
that there is no intention on the part of the machine to make 
the suspected war, but that the Governor’s programme is to be 
carried out; that the Railroad Commission and the Commis- 
sion of Gas and Electricity are to be abolished, and their 
work turned over to one commission; and that the Governor’s 
other recommendations are to go through, while it is also 
stated that the Governor has made no bargain, in. considera- 
tion, that obliges him to sign any bill which the machine lead- 
ers decide to pass. In other words, Governor HuGues retains 
his independence, as was to have been expected of him. This 
is precisely as it should be. Senator Rarnes’s announcement 
came after a speech which Governor Hucues made before the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce on the day when the seemingly 
hostile éommittees were announced. This, again, is precisely 
as it should be. Perhaps it is a case of post hoc propter hoc. 


Hughes and Roosevelt 

In his Albany speech the Governor said: “ The only strength 
that I or my administration may have is in the confidence 
of the people of this State, and in any difficulty that may 
arise, to the people of the State I propose to appeal.” Experi- 
ence teaches that the Governor may make his appeal in con- 
fidence. At the beginning of his administration he finds him- 
self in a much better position than that which was Governor 
Rooskveitt’s throughout the whole of his term. Neither he 
nor his distinguished predecessor was the deliberate choice of 
the machine. Governor Hucues is more fortunate, however, 
than was his predecessor. Tle has no distinguished and gener- 
ally recognized bosses to deal with as Governor RoosEveLt 
had in Prarr and Opett, and the smaller bosses seem to have 
retreated. There is no one now to occupy a room in the Cap- 
itol as his office from which to issue orders to his members of 
the Legislature, as OpeLt did in Governor RoosEvELt’s term. 
Governor Hucues will not overstep the proper line between 
the executive and the legislative departments of the govern- 
ment. He is a lawyer and a constitutional lawyer. He will 
not feel himself under the necessity of weekly consultations 
with any boss. He will not do many of the things which Gov- 
ernor RoosreveLt thought that he was compelled to do, but 
which ealled forth a good deal of harsh criticism from men 
who had been his friends. As it turned out, however, the 
people supported Governor Roosrtvett with such fidelity and 
loyalty, and the popular opinion in his favor was so -evident 
and so aggressive, that the politicians were worsted in all their 
efforts against him. Notwithstanding the criticisms, Roosr- 
VELT captured and held the popular imagination and faith. 
Those of the party leaders who were chiefly concerned in this 
State wanted him nominated for Vice-President to avoid the 
other ineseapable necessity of renominating him for Gov- 
ernor. It may be that some of them now regret their conduct 
at Philadelphia in 1900. Now they have Huaues on their 
hand, and if he stands by his programme and his announced 
purpose, he too will retain the faith which the people ex- 
pressed in him at the polls. 
The President and the Senate 

Announcement has been made that the anti-Roosrvett Re- 
publican Senators have proposed to worry Mr. Roosevett by 
reciting some of his alleged usurpations, in a resolution and 
speeches, with no intention to pass the resolution, but to con- 
tent themselves with criticism. It was further proposed, in 
the interest of the game, to induce the Democrats to father 
the resolution. It is to be hoped that the rumor that the 
Democrats will not consent to do this is true. There is good 
reason to criticise Mr. Roosrvert. He has done and said a 
good many things that offend against propriety, or are. not 
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within his province or the scope of his duty as President, or 
are hostile to our Constitution and form of government. The 
Senate, however, is not the place in which to discuss differ- 
ences of taste between the President and the Senate, and it 
ought not. to be the playground for small games of polities. 
The President himself sets an example to Senators. He is 
bold, frank, sometimes with a brutal frankness, perhaps, but 
a fight with him is a real fight, and his fighting virtues might 
well be imitated by the Senators. If they are afraid to fight 
that way let them keep still, although to keep still may involve 
a neglect of duty. But if there is occasion for Senatorial 
action—and there doubtless is—against any proposition or act 
of the President’s, the serious attention of the country will be 
the sooner attracted if Senators will be as bold and frank 
and independent as the President is. They ean be all this, too, 
without falling into bad manners; but the country prefers 
frankness, even when marred with bad manners, to the sti- 
letto manipulated with that hypocritical smile which went 
so well with that old question of Joab’s to Amasa, “ Art thou 
in health, my brother?” If there is any need for a reso- 
lution criticising the President it ought to be a real resolution, 
introduced for serious business. To introduce a resolution in 
order to furnish an opportunity to insinuate charges, true or 
false, and then to run away by abandoning the resolution, will 
never, we hope and trust, be accepted in this country as cour- 
ageous and seemly fighting. 

Is Roosevelt Responsible ? 

A recent article in the “ Editor’s Diary” of The North 
American Review suggests plainly a subject for a real debate 
in the Senate. This is the assault made in Secretary Roort’s 
recent speech upon the States, the Constitution, and our Fed- 
eral government. The question raised by the speech is so 
serious that Congress may well express its opinion upon it. 
This is especially true since the editor of the Review has fixed 
the responsibility for the sentiments of the speech upon Mr. 
Roosevett. At least he has clearly shown that the Secretary 
of State set forth the previously uttered sentiments of the 
President, and described in graver and weightier words than 
Mr. Rooskvett is accustomed to employ the well-known tend- 
ency of the latter’s mind. Besides, Mr. Root has put behind 
the President’s attitude towards the law and the Constitution 
his own ability and character as a judicious, thoughtful 
lawyer and statesman. The point of Mr. Roor’s speech which 
requires the most attention is his advocacy—at least he does 
not criticise the doctrine—of wholly changing the character 
of the Federal government by constitutional constructions 
made by judges appointed, and to be appointed, by the Presi- 
dent. In advancing this theory, which is more than revolu- 
tionary, Mr. Root only repeats an idea more than once ex- 
pressed by the President. The editor of the Review shows this 
by quotations from the President’s speeches, notably the fol- 
lowing: “We need... through judicial interpretation and 
construction of law to increase the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 


Disregard of Constitutions 

The editor shows also, by citations from the edi- 
torials of leading newspapers of the country, that he is not 
singular in connecting Mr. Roosrvett with the Secretary’s 
utterance; whi’e he also shows that some prominent Repub- 
lican Senators are startled by the utterance. That Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s mind has advanced to this point is certain. As he spat 
upon the Constitution of Cuba, he seems also to be inclined to 
spit upon the Federal Constitution, while he is not only willing, 
but anxious, to accomplish his object by the tortuous method of 
construction. He wants the courts to change the fundamental 
law, and, therefore, the character of the government, by pre- 
tending that the Constitution means what they know that it 
does not mean. This is an assault upon the integrity of the 
States; but it is more than that: it is an assault upon the 
Federal form of government which Joun Marsuatu defended, 
defining the true powers of the Federal government, but never 
doubting the validity or the propriety of the rights of the 
States. If the Senate desires to criticise the President, here 
is an opportunity for discussion that should be as fearless as 
Mr. Roosevett’s and Mr. Root’s announcement of a doctrine 
that the editor of The North American Review denounces, 
saying of the President’s despatch to Secretary Tart, concern- 
ing Cuba—“TI do not care in the least for the fact that such 









































































































































an agreement is unconstitutional "—that it “does clearly in- 
dicate a frame of mind which spurns restraint, despises law, 
and is dominated by despotic instinct; incidentally, moreover, 
it was the most gratuitous and insulting utterance respecting 
a friendly neighbor and helpless ward that ever emanated from 
the lips of an American President.” 
Bad Work of the Trusts 

The condition in which, for some weeks past, the trusts 
have held the city of New York is very deplorable. The rub- 
ber trust has brought it about, somehow, that the sidewalks, 
contrary to use, should be wet four or five days a week, and 
the crossings muddy, inducing large and unusual expenditure 
for gum shoes; the gas and electric-light monopoly has con- 
trived exceptionally dark weather, in which folk often have to 
breakfast as well as dine by artificial light, and many offices, 
and more dwellings, have gas or electric light in use all day; 
the ice trust has seen to it, up to this writing, that there is 
no natural ice-supply hereabouts for anybody to get in, so 
that the price of ice remains high and promises to be higher 
next summer than it was six months ago. Precisely by what 
wrongful, and probably criminal, expedients these results have 
heen induced we are not ready to disclose this week, but the 
results are before the public, and the public may, and doubt- 
less will, rest assured that to connect them with the machina- 
tions of the trusts enumerated will prove a matter of the 
utmost simplicity to those of us who know the facts. 
Need of New Railroads 

An expenditure of eleven hundred million dollars a year for 
five years would suffice, in the opinion of James J. Hit, to 
provide the railroads of the country with the means to handle 
properly the business already in sight, without allowing for 
future growth. So Mr. Hit says in a recent letter to the 
Governor of Minnesota. The chief cause of the present con- 
gestion of business Mr. Hitt finds to be a lack of railroad 
tracks on which to haul ears. The business of the railroads 
has increased in ten years 110 per cent., their mileage but 21 
per cent. Mr. Hitt finds it to accord with the best judgment 
of experienced railroad men that an immediate addition of 
five per cent. a year of the railroad trackage should be made 
for five years to come to relieve the present pressure. That 
means 75,000 miles to be built in five vears at a cost, including 
terminals, of $75,000 a milé, to cost altogether something over 
$5,500,000,000. Besides the money the work would call for the 
labor of 200,000 men in grading, besides track-layers, bridge- 
builders, and others, and would take two million tons of steel 
rails a year, which is two-thirds of the product of all the roll- 
ing-mills in the country. Labor is not to be had, Mr. Hinz 
says, in sufficient quantity on any terms even for ordinary ex- 
tensions now being made. As for money, it will not be forth- 
coming until the talk of railroad confiscation or transfer to 
the state is over, since it is that sort of talk that has already 
caused railroad-building to decline to the lowest point within 
a generation, at the time wher all other forms of activity have 
heen growing most rapidly. As helpful remedies, Mr. Hinz 
recommends the decentralization of traffic to relieve terminals; 
more points for export, and more interior markets. Also a 
fifteen-foot canal or channel from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
which, he says, would go farther to relieve the entire Middle 
West and Southwest than any other work that could be under- 
taken. 


Women and Hotels 

It was announced the other day that the owners of the 
Martha Washington Hotel, in New York, were not entirely 
satisfied with their experience in running a hotel for women, 
and would retire from that experiment and rent their property 
for a less restricted use. The trouble appears to have been 
that the hotel was not cheap enough to make it preferable to 
other good hotels on the ground of economy, and that the ad- 
vantage of partial seclusion from the society of men was not 
one that enough women with money to spend would spend 
their money to secure. So far as appears the hotel has been 
intelligently managed; the building is a good one, and the 
location is convenient. If the Martha Washington has not 
paid as a woman’s hotel the inference seems reasonable that 
women who ean have their choice do not eare, as a rule, and 
will not pay, to be secluded from the males of their species. 
They prefer, it would seem, if they are to live in a hotel, to 
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live in one where there are men about. This is a conclusion 
so flattering to men that the mere possibility that it is true 
brings large measure of consolation for the Martha Wash- 
ington’s change of plan. There is nothing surprising ab«ut 
it. Hotels for men only flourish in New York when they sre 
very cheap. The town has many bachelor apartment-houses, 
and a good many clubs where men hire bedrooms, but the 
hotels that men prefer are those that shelter women too, and 
nothing but pressing considerations of economy ever sends 
them to any other kind. Moreover, men have their uses in 
the maintenance of hotels besides the apparent fact that it 
is agreeable to the women guests to have them about. They 
drink more or less stimulating beverages, have their hair cit, 
get shaved, and smoke cigars, and what they pay to a hotel 
in consideration of the satisfaction of these tastes and addic- 
tions is found to be of material importance in providing the 
revenue necessary for the hotel’s support. Not only sclf- 
indulgent men, but indulgent husbands and fathers, must he 
very good for a hotel. Go and dine in any of the great res- 
taurants of New York and observe the deportment and cx- 
penditures of this class of patrons, and it will not surprise 
you that the woman’s hotel should miss their patronage. 
The Jews and the Schools 

There are tokens of a little restlessness among some of the 
Jews in New York for fear their religion is not having abso- 
lutely a square deal. Last month the newspapers had stories 
of the withdrawal of some Jewish children from the Christmas 
trees and other Christmas exercises in the public schools of 
the East Side, and of protests against any notice whatever 
being taken of Christmas in the schools. Later evidence of a 
kindred jealousy appears in the remarks of Rabbi SmsBermy 
of the Jewish Temple of Emanu-F] on Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
third Street, on January 13. Te said, as reported, that prosec- 
lyting was carried on in the public schools, and that the 
churches were influencing the government contrary to the 
Constitution. Deprecating the alleged willingness of the 
Board of Education to allow religious pictures and symbols 
in the schools, he noted the possibility that “the time may 
come when an altar and a priest will be installed in every 
school, and a cross will replace the American flag on the top 
of the school building.” “ Let us eall a halt before it is too 
late,” said Dr. StnperMAN, and he went on to enumerate vari- 
ous evidences of a union between religion and government in 
this eountry—such as the prayers in Congress, “In God we 
trust ” on our coins, and the enforced observance of Sunday. 
What Judaism has most to Fear 

To some of these evidences Dr. SILBERMAN was inclined to be 
indulgent, but he felt that there could be no defence for at- 
tempting to lead the child in the publie schools away from 
the religion of its fathers. Te is certainly right about that, 
and we presume the Board of Education will maintain that 
no such attempt is being made or would be tolerated. This 
city is one of the few places—perhaps the only place—in the 
country where such attempts would be a matter of consider- 
able practical importance, and here, above all other places, 
they should be guarded against. But, after all, taking this 
country by and large, and considering its origin and history, 
it seems rather hopelessly open to the imputation of being a 
Christian country, and Dr. SinpermMan can hardly hope the 
people of his religion will escape all the inconveniences of 
residence in a country in that condition. The Jewish children 
may be and should be carefully shielded in the publie schools 
from instruction inimical to their faith, but nothing can keep 
them from breathing American air and absorbing a good deal 
of whatever is in it. Are we mistaken in surmising that what 
Judaism has most to fear in this country is not the proselyting 
influences in the public schools, but the absence of persecu- 
tion, and of discrimination against Jews as Jews? Where no 
fence is built around the young Jews it is easier for them to 
wander. How much the rising generation of Jews in New 
York stray from their fathers’ fold we do not know, but we 
hear much oftener of their being un-Judaized than of their 
being Christianized, and where they lose the restraints of their 
own religion without gaining any other they are very much 
the worse for it. So it is said to be with some of the Japa- 
nese, that when they lose their national religion, with its high 
standards of duty and honor, and get nothing in place of it, 
their characters crumble. 
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Commercial Crises 


Tue pessimistic forecasts of the early future with which Mr. 
Joun D. RocKErELLER and others have been credited has started a 
discussion of the question whether .the prosperity which we are at 
present enjoying is likely to be short-lived. The answers of experts 
differ. Those who accept the theory that there is usually. an 
interval of about ten years between two industrial crises maintain 
that a crisis is overdue, and cannot, therefore, be long deferred. 
As the last great crisis took place in 1893, the next, they say, 
should have occurred in 1903. Others aver that, as a matter of ex- 
perience, the interval between two great crises is not ten years, 
but twenty years, though there is apt to be a minor crisis about the 
middle of the term. They insist that we witnessed such a minor 
crisis in 1903, and that, consequently, no great dislocation of in- 
dustrial and financial conditions need be feared before 1913. Prac- 
tical manufacturers and railroad men decline to accept any of the 
assumptions concerning the periodical or cyclical character of 
crises for which we are indebted io the professional political econo- 
mists. They are confident that, just so long as our crops are 
plentiful, we shall continue to be prosperous, provided, of course, 
an era of overproduction does not supervene. By overproduction 
is meant, of course, an output which greatly exceeds the demand of 
consumers. Of such an excess there is as yet no proof. On the 
contrary, the productive capacity of factories is overtaxed, and 
their output is sold tor many months in advance. 

When, on the other hand, there comes a lull in the demand for 
manufactured products, and the factories, in consequence, accumu- 
late a large surplus stock, many of them will have to shut down, 
and, owing to the resultant glut in the labor market, there will be 
a signal drop in wages. A shrinkage in consumption will inevi- 
tably follow the increase in the number of the unemployed. The 
duration of the erisis which will inevitably follow will be propor- 
tioned to its severity, and there is probably ground for the predic- 
tion that our next great crisis will be exceptionally severe and 
prolonged. 

Apparently, it is not due, however, before 1913, unless we should 
have poor crops for the next two or three years. So we need not, 
as yet, be much depressed by the dismal view of the future which 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER is alleged to take. The railways of the country 
will have to buy enormous quantities of iron and steel products 
before they can make their trackage and rolling-stock commen- 
surate with the increasing requirements for transportation, and, 
to say nothing of the increase of our population by the excess of our 
birth-rate over our death-rate, we are importing annually 1,200,- 
000 immigrants, who will have to be fed, lodged, and clothed. An 
excess of supply of manufactures over demand seems, therefore, to 
be still distant. 





A Tunnel under Dover Strait 


As might have been expected, the establishment of an entente 
cordiale between Great Britain and France has led to a revival of 
the project for the construction of a tunnel under the Strait of 
Dover which in the last century was mooted more than once, but 
which was supposed to have been vetoed definitely in 1882. That, 
from a commercial point of view, such a tunnel would prove ex- 
tremely serviceable is undisputed. It would signally facilitate the 
transportation of perishable goods, and would give an immense 
impetus to passenger traffic. Once more, however, the project is 
opposed vehemently by military authorities, including conspicuously 
General Lord Wo.seLey, formerly commander-in-chief of the 
British army. The experts of the present day concur in the con- 
clusion reached by Colonel MAJsENDIE in 1882, who testified that 
no mechanical means of destroying the tunnel within a few minutes 
of an alarm being given could be looked upon as trustworthy, and 
that if soldiers were relied upon to prevent the egress of hostile 
troops from the tunnel, it would prove in practice difficult to guard 
against surprises. Lord WoLsELry earnestly recalls the Duke of 
Wellington’s oft-repeated warning that his countrymen ought not 
to rely upon the assumption that his country was unassailable by 
sea. 

There is, in truth, no historical foundation for Byron’s’ descrip- 
tion of Britain as an “ inviolate island.” With the possible excep- 
tion of Sicily, there is scarcely any large island on the surface of 
the globe which has been attacked successfully more times than has 
England. To say nothing of the invasions by the Romans, the 
Jutes, the Saxons, the Angles, the Danes, and the Normans which 
resulted in conquest, we may note that during the period between 
1066 and 1485 there were half a dozen landings on the English 
coasts which affected the succession to the crown. If it be said 
that in those days England was weak at sea as compared with her 
neighbors, an assertion open to dispute, let us confine ourselves to 
a period much nearer our own time. In 1650, though the Common- 
wealth had become formidable at sea as well as irresistible on the 
land, Cuartes IT., with a small body of followers, managed to 
land on the coast of Scotland, was there crowned king, and, at the 
head of an army, advanced into England as far as Worcester. In 
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1688 the Prince of Orange, with a body of Dutch troops, landed 
at Torbay, and in about six weeks reached London, where, pres- 
ently, he and his wife were crowned joint sovereigns. Finally, in 
1745, although at that time the British navy was greatly superior 
to the French, the Young Pretender contrived to elude the British 
cruisers, and with a small number of adherents effected a landing 
on the west coast of Scotland. Ill-equipped as he was for con- 
quest, he soon overran the northern kingdom, and pushed forward 
into England as far as Derby, within two days’ march of London. 
As for the great naval and military armament which NAPOLEON 
assembled at Boulogne in the year. before the battle of Austerlitz, 
there is now little doubt that a crossing of the Channel could have 
been effected had the Emperor listened to Rorert FuLiron, who 
offered to furnish him with transports propelled by steam. From 
the moment that steam became the motive power of navies, the 
Duke of Wellington, remembering the situation at Boulogne, never 
lost an opportunity of proclaiming his belief that England was 
peculiarly exposed to invasion. As for the present friendship of 
France being a guarantee against a misuse of the proposed tunnel, 
Secretary-of-War HALDANE has pointed out that in diplomacy you 
an never tell what may happen to-morrow, and he might have 
added that the last entente cordiale between France and England, 
which existed during the Crimean war, was soon followed by the 
panic caused by the fear of a French invasion, which led to the 
organization of the Volunteers. On the whole, it seems improbable 
that a tunnel under the Strait of Dover will be constructed in our 
time. 


The Anglo-Japanese Treaty 


Tie suggestion made in the North American Review that the 
British government might deem itself constrained by treaty to side 
with Japan in the event of a war between the latter country and 
the United States, but that the British people would probably pro- 
test against implication in such a contest, has called forth some 
comments from the London Standard, the semiofficial organ of the 
Unionist party. The Anglo-Japanese treaty was negotiated, it may 
be remembered, in the summer of 1905, by Lord LANspowneg, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the BALFouR government. Under 
the circumstances, the Standard naturally tries to defend the treaty, 
but it does not deny that, if Japan should choose to regard the 
right of the children of her subjects to attend public schools in San 
Francisco as one of the “special interests” to which the second 
article of the treaty refers, and to that end should levy war on the 
United States, Great Britain would be bound to cooperate with 
her. It asserts, morecver, that the British people would stand by 
their plighted word, and abide the consequences, though these, it 
acknowledges, might possibly be disastrous. 

We believe that the Unionists, of whom the Standard is a mouth- 
piece, are here making the same mistake that they made” when 
they acquiesced in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S proposal to impose a duty 
on foodstuffs imported from abroad. It was this proposal, more 
than any other cause, which subjected the Unionist party to over- 
whelming defeat at the last géneral election. The cessation of sup- 
plies from the United States and Canada would inevitably cause a 
marked increase in the price of breadstuffs, and the resultant 
dismay and anxiety would subject the British government to a 
pressure impossible to withstand. The millions of workmen would 
demand a repudiation of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, and the 
framer of it would become the most unpopular man in England, 
though, at worst, he can only be taxed with an inadvertence, for 
nobody dreamed of a war between Japan and the United States 
when the treaty was signed in August, 1905. 


Books of Quiet 


It may seem strange to say that in an age generally looked 
upon as commercial, bustling, noisy, the spirit of the times is 
voiced most definitely in a literature of acquiescence, of reflection, 
and quiet. There is nothing new under the sun, and there has 
never been an age since the beginning of writing that has not pro- 
duced books of this same order, but never before have such books 
been so numerous, so widely read, so influential. It would almost 
seem as if the bustle, the noise, the greed, the haste, the compe- 
tition, were justified by the beauty of the body of admonition they 
have called forth. 

Earlier in the century the tone of censure was entirely differ- 
ent: rebuke was more petulant and vehement and less hopeful. 
One has but to compare the utterances of CARLYLE and RUSKIN 
with those of MAETERLINCK, BENSON, WAGNER, C. E., MICHAEL 
Farrtess, and the writer of The Modern Mystic’s Way, to note 
the introduction of patience and hopefulness in the counsels of 
perfection. The new tone, is not that of the patronizing master, 
as of one who should say, “I, indeed, have conquered life—listen 
while I explain it all, and learn of me how to act your part”; 
it is rather an admission of the solidarity of life, of the unity of 
















































































souls. The writers no longer reach down to us from a height of 
perfection to teach us, but they say, “I am even as you; share 
with me all T have seen”; but if by chance they voice the truest 
spirit of the age, they say, “I am you; let us acknowledge this, 
and share our consciousness.” 

* All men, even the saints,” 
terested in their own affairs; so the right and wrong of it (human 
relations) come to be matters of the scope of self, the reach of 
self, the depth and breadth and height of self’s affairs. ‘ Which 
now was neighbor to him that fell among thieves?’ I have grown 
to be neighbor and to have the neighborly heart towards him only 
over whom I have learned to stretch my shield of ownership, and 
to make real and living for me with the warmth of interest I 
feel in that which I call mine; to other men I am cold; they are 
theirs and somebody's, they are not mine.” It is the spirit of our 
ige to feel that neighborliness must stretch as far as the whole 
girth of the world, and that all mankind is not only mine but me. 

WuitMANn perhaps carried this feeling farther than any other, 
and with him it was less, too, an intellectual conviction than an 
innate perception. He felt it; with strange, mysterious thrills 
he felt his bondage to all men—to men past and men to be: 


says a modern mystic, “are in- 


“Tt avails not, neither time nor place—distance avails not,— 
I am with you, you men and women of a generation or ever 
so many generations hence; 
I project myself—also I return—I am with you, and know how 
it is. 
“T, too, felt the curious, abrupt questionings stir within me.” 


That seems to be the human discovery beginning to voice itself 
here and there in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
singing itself aloud from a whole choir in the new century in 
many antiphonal chants of strange and rich and varied beauty, the 
song of the identity of human experience, the solidarity of the 
human soul—singing that the whole illusion of separateness is 
pain, and that until virtue is nature we must suffer, not in the 
least because some one outside or beyond us inflicts suffering, but 
because our own thought involves suffering. 

There is another note, too, constantly sounding through these 
representative books of quiet—the note of the love of all creation. 
One notices easily how in the nineteenth century there sounded a 
new and a more thrilling note in the feeling about nature. There 
was an impassioned undertone in Worpswortn’s contemplation, 
in Byron’s escape from men to nature, in SHELLEY’s complete 
absorption into natural beauty, and that note has gained in 
strength and fervor and volume. Never before has the loving 
observation of and rejoicing in nature so pervaded the whole of 
literature, prose, and peotry. MAETERLINCK is writing of the in- 
dividuality of flowers, quite as if he were writing of the faces of 
his friends; Mr. A. C. Brenson’s Thread of Gold treats of that 
bit of light that runs through life, showing up here and there 
some point of exquisite beauty, “that seems by a lifted horizon 
to set the spirit free for a moment,” and it is C. E. who sings of 
how the fresh, young years brought him back to acquiescence: 


“T begin through the grass once again to be bound to the Lord; 
T can see through a face that has faded, the face full of rest 
Of the earth, of the mother, my heart with her heart in accord, 
As T lie *mid the cool green tresses that mantle her breast, 
I begin with the grass once again to be bound to the Lord.” 


Even the new philosophy of pragmatism (if it is not too child- 
ish to label as “new” any form of human consciousness) seems 
to be clearing the ground of littered obstructions, so that men 
may decide anew what sensations and what perceptions are valid 
and conduce to their best moments. But whether they wilfully 
cooperate with these or not, yet surely out of the immensity of life, 
as it floats towards us, each one creates his personal world, its 
breadth, its depth, its vision, and contril ates it for better or worse 
to the sum of human consciousness, 





Personal and Pertinent 


Now that Professor MAITLAND, of Cambridge, England, is dead, 
the palm for scholarship in the history of medieval England 
comes over to this country. This may possibly console us for the 
sadness in which, no doubt, the nation is plunged by the news 
that a Canadian Rhodes scholar has distanced all his fellows 
from the United States, who, however, come out fairly well 
intellectually when their devotion to athletics is considered. Pro- 
fessor Gross, of Harvard, is now unquestionably the authority on 
medieval history, especially on the history of the guilds. He 


was born in Troy, and was graduated at Williams College. Then 
he went abroad, studied, and hoped for a teaching job. Hope 


began to fail him. One day BuLIss Perry, who was a classmate of 
his, found him delighting himself with some dusty volumes in the 
British Museum, and to Perry, Gross confessed that if he did 
not get his longed-for job in a couple of months, he would have to 
go back to Troy and degrade himself by making money. But 
Harvard wanted him, and now he is a professor and an LL.D. As 
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a culmination of his glory, other scholars believe that he js 
worthy of his doctorate. 


WittrAmM ALpEN SMITH, who is to succeed Mr. ALGER as 
Senator from Michigan, is an interesting figure. He began his 
active life in Grand Rapids, Michigan, as the boy that swept out 
the law oflice of which he is now the head. He is a prosperous 
and indefatigable lawyer, and while he represents his State and 
his district in that loyal and faithful way that limits the use/ul- 
ness of a good many American Representatives and Senators, he 
is not so bound to the traditions of servility that make misera)le, 
and sometimes pitiful, the lives of inferior men who are in public 
life because their constituents do not want, or cannot get, betier 
men. Mr. Smiru did not like the rate-fixing bills that came be- 
fore the House of Representatives with so much pressure behind 
them; but he voted for the first one because his private interests 
were the other way; he was a shareholder and a director in a riail- 
road company. It may not seem much of a reason to some people, 
but it satisfied “Sam” McCatt, of Massachusetts, who is Mr, 
Smiru’s best friend in the House of Representatives, the two 
families sustaining intervisiting relations. McCaLi spoke and 
voted against the scheme, having disposed of all holdings of rail- 
road property that might have embarrassed him. 


Moncvre D. Conway, whose Wise Men of the East is now re- 
ceiving treatment at the hands of the reviewers, is the present 
figure among our literary men whose voluble reminiscences please 
the younger generations of the uninformed. He delights them, 
among other entertainment, with stories of Linco“tn. Some of 
these stories indicate how pestiferous good men—like the abolition- 
ists—could be when, as LincoLtn used to say, they undertook to 
“run” his administration. It is so much easier to “run” a 
machine if you haven’t got to ride with it to its doom after you 
have pulled the lever. Conway, as editor of the Commonwealth, 
used to go with the abolitionist delegates to Washington to urge 
upon Lincotn to make war upon slavery. Just before the issuing 
of the famous proclamation, a delegation of this kind sat around 
the President in the usual solemn circle, demanding emancipation. 
They must have been unusually offensive, for LINcoLn felt himself 
most comfortable when he ignored the elders and confined his con- 
versation to the young Conway. So, having met and disposed of all 
their arguments in favor of immediate emancipation, he said to 
Conway that he had been reminded of a “little story.” At this 
time serious, that is to say humorless, people used to be shocked 
by any of Lincotn’s “little stories” before he told them. The 
older abolitionists probably went over to the mantelpiece to look 
at the French clock. Lrycotn, thus relieved, told Conway that 
once a sinful farmer down in Maine asked a druggist of that Pro- 
hibition State to put some whiskey in his soda-water. The druggist, 
looking around, probably, and catching a glimpse of a peering con- 
stable, said, virtuously, that the law forbade him. Upon this the 
farmer prone to drink whispered, “Can’t suthin’ git in unbe- 
knownst to ye?” “ And such a fate,” said Lincotn, “ may happen 
to one of my proclamations.” 


Epwarp H. Strropet, LL.D., is a modest man whom few know, 
and who is liked by as many as know him. He is one of those 
rare Americans who would be more famous, if he advertised him- 
self, than most of those who proclaim and are proclaimed. He is 
the real King of Siam. Srropet was graduated at Harvard some 
thirty years ago, and pronounced on the stage of Saunders’ 
Theatre a Latin oration which WILLIAM EVERETT said was the 
only Latin oration he ever heard applauded. He studied law, 
but he practised diplomacy. For a number of years, a greater 
number than used to be given to American diplomats, he was 
secretary of legation at Madrid, and he held up the hands of 
Dr. Curry and Perry BELMONT, who were ministers. He was 
an adept in the Romance languages, in civil law, and in the arts 
of diplomacy. When CLEVELAND came in, STROBEL, whose 
Democracy is Charlestonian, wanted to be a minister in South 
America. His Spanish experiences and successes should have 
given him the post at once. Finally, after a turn at the office 
of Third Assistant Secretary of State he was sent as minister to 
Equador and promoted’ to Chile. When the Republicans re- 
entered they did not want Stroset, so Chile made him one of its 
arbitrators with Bolivia. After a while Harvard made him pro- 
fessor of international law. The King of Siam, all this time, lad 
an English expert to advise him about treaties, general diplomacy, 
and domestic affairs. He died, and the King asked for an Amer- 
ican. STROBEL was appointed, and he is in effect king. Among 
other things, he has abolished slavery. Last winter he started 
home for a vacation, but he was stung by a poisonous insect in 
Fgypt, and has since been at death’s door. Harvard gave him an 
LL.D. last summer, Stropet sitting on the platform in an iron 
waistcoat to receive it. The other day he started back for his 
throne only partly cured. Although so few know him or about 
him, his diplomatic career has been by far more important and 
more brilliant than that of any living American; but the United 
States cannot have his services, because he is a Democrat, and a 
conservative Democrat at that. 
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Correspondence 


MAGIC IN POETRY 
New York, ¥anuary 5, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Kipling, in an address last year which attracted wide- 
spread and continued attention, said that there were only five 
passages of sheer magic in English poetry, and that four of them 
were found in Keats. But he did not quote any of these passages. 
By “magic,” I take it that Mr. Kipling means’ the production by 
the poet, in a few words, of pictures and impressions so swift, 
vivid, powerful, and unforgettable that one, no matter how often 
he may read it, never pauses to analyze the passage, or to pick 
out a meaning here and there, this being in fact poetical genius in 
its highest form. 

| should like to quote the five passages in English poetry which 
seem to me to contain the most of sheer magic, taking the word 
English in its widest sense, because one American is included in 
the list. I speak merely as one of the * million-footed,” and ask 
you what you think of the quotations, ranking them in merit in 
the order named, as follows: 


Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magie casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
—Keats’ * Ode to a Nightingale.” 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They. cried: La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall. 
—Keals’ “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 


The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark; 
With far-heard whisper o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre bark. 
—Coleridge’s “ Rine of the Ancient Mariner.” 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
—Poe's “To Helen.” 


Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim, 
And straight was a path of gold for him 
And the need of a world of men for me. 
—Browning’s “ Parting at Morning.” 


It may be noted that four of them contain allusions to the sea, 
the greatest of the earth’s physical manifestations. 
am, sir, 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER. 


[Our recollection is*that Mr. Kipling’s allusion to the magic 
verses is in the story called * Wireless,” and that he there quoted 
the two last lines of our correspondent’s first quotation from 
Keats.—EpI1Tor. } 


ANOTHER OPENING FOR COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


December 31, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—We from far away watch the progress of affairs in the 
States with a good deal of interest; but, naturally, affairs close 
at hand bulk larger in our vision. So, while we rejoice in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a champion of peace, of honesty, and of activity, 
we rejoice more in the fact that his tenure of office has been marked 
by a more vigorous foreign policy. The payment of an indemnity 
many years Overdue, the granting of privileges to American institu- 
tions in Turkey equal to those granted to others, and the raising 
of the States’ Legation to the dignity and power of an embassy, 
are a welcome change from the careless and ignorant policy pursued 
heretofore, which for many years made “ Amerikali” a byword in 
Turkey. American missionaries abused, even expelled, and Amer- 
ican property destroyed without an effective word of protest from 
the country of which they were so proud—this was a severe test 
of loyalty. 

But it is not only for the American citizens in Turkey, but also 
for the sake of this terror-ridden land that we welcome President 
Roosevelt’s activity and fearlessness, hoping that of the many 
waves of reform which his energy creates, at least a faint one 
may make itself felt here. 

The jealousy with which the Christian powers of Europe regard 
each other makes it difficult for any one of them to interfere in this 
seething pot of misrule. Even if Great Britain were willing to 
interfere in Turkey, as the States did in Cuba, with no thought of 
gain or aggrandizement, but only for the sake of reform, the other 
nations of Europe would not trust her disinterestedness, but would 
rather oppose her with a view to preserving the balance of power. 
In addition to this there are many points of international relation- 
ship and etiquette which make it an extremely delicate question 
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for Great Britain or her Ambassador to interfere in any matters 
but such as directly concern British interests. 

The United States finds herself freer in these respects. Her in- 
terference in Turkish affairs would be looked on with less suspicion 
by others. Also, as a younger nation and as one whose relations 
with European politics have been very slight, international etiquette 
would make fewer demands. And she could always count on the 
moral and, if necessary, practical support of Great Britain and her 
sympathizers in all measures that would tend to solve the Eastern 
problem, and so wipe out a blot on the page of Christian history. 

May we, therefore, entertain the hope that at the expiration of 
his term of office as President, Theodore Roosevelt may be sent as 
United States Ambassador to Constantinople, where by his tact 
and his energy he might not only improve the status of American 
citizens in Turkey, but might also serve the interests of humanity? 

I am, sir, 
A RESIDENT OF TURKEY. 


STUDY JAMES WILSON 
PHILADELPHIA, Fanuary 5, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I am much interested to see by your issue of January 5, 
in the editorial paragraph beginning “ There is one point which Mr. 
Root neglected to mention,” that you have grasped the fact that 
James Wilson, great Nationalist though he was, stood like a rock in 
the Constitutional Convention against Hamilton and all who 
would do away with the State governments. While I feel sure 
the writer of that editorial has made a study of Wilson, allow me 
to urge a careful study of his teachings by you and your force of 
writers, for through your pages you wield a tremendous influence 
on the public, and we, as a people, are drifting very rapidly into 
a condition which will necessitate our harking back to first prin 
ciples and studying them as did the men one hundred years ago. 
You will find that James Wilson was a truer Democrat than Jeffer- 
son, and a better Federalist than Hamilton, for he founded his 
whole theory of government on the people—absolutely and _ irre- 
vocably—and was both an ardent States-right man and an un- 
compromising Nationalist, all of which represents not  incon- 
sistency, but a broad comprehensive grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples and a deeper and broader grasp than any other man of 
Wilson’s day possessed. He was not as scintillating as Hamilton, 
but he was equally as brilliant and far more profound—compared 
with Wilson, Hamilton was a pygmy in the science of government ; 
even Hamilton’s great report of February 23, 1791, on the constitu- 
tionality of the bill for establishing a national bank, was based 
on Wilson’s luminous argument in 1785 on the power of the Con- 
gress to incorporate the Bank of North America, and I doubt not 
but that the historian of the future will find evidence among the 
Hamilton and Wilson manuscripts to prove even a closer connection 
on the part of Wilson with that report. I have already found a 
manuscript copy of that report among Wilson’s papers. 

I am, sir, 
LUCIEN H. ALEXANDER. 


NOT “DISHONORABLY DISCHARGED ” 
XENIA, Onto, Fanuary ro, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In your issue of HArPeR’s WEEKLY for January 12, the 
front page is occupied by a cartoon representing a negro sergeant 
holding in his hands a paper on which is inscribed (upside down 
to the reader) the words “ Discharged without honor from the 
Armies of the United States.” So far so good. On the bottom of 
the page in large characters appears the legend, “ Dishonorably 
Discharged.” 

For years HAarPER’s WEEKLY has been a journal of civilization, 
and its words have been the conscience of a nation. Never in all 
that time has it displayed any marked unfairness. But you are 
aware that these soldiers were not dishonorably discharged, and 
your standard of education forbids your magazine to plead the 
crass ignorance of the civilian on military matters. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the case, it is no more than fair for your 
publication to retract the phrase so suggestive of either grossest 
ignorance or petty bias, that Harper’s WEEKLY may stand clear 
before the people as a fair magazine. I have had the honor to 
serve my country over a period of years as a soldier, and the army 
itself would not relish your cartoon, unless it has changed greatly 
since my day. In fair exact handling of this peculiar question 
will you find perhaps sympathy with your views; but it is late in 
the day of life for Harper’s to countenance so monstrous an 
innuendo against our Chief Magistrate. 

I an, sir, 
WaLterR S. MAcAAWER, 
Military Instructor, O. S. and 8S. O. Home. 


[Our correspondent is justified in calling attention to the legend 
under the cartoon in the issue of January 12. It should have read, 
not “ Dishonorably Discharged,” but ,“ Discharged without Honor.” 
The mistake was an oversight, and by no means intended as a 
“monstrous innuendo against our Chief Magistrate.” The army 
regulations say, “ A dishonorable discharge from the service is a 
complete expulsion from the army, and covers all unexpired enlist- 
ments.” “ Discharge without honor” is a milder expression of dis- 
approbation. But either of these forms of discharge acts, as we 
understand it, as a bar to reenlistment.—EDITOR. ] ° 






























































































































A MINING REGION 


THE KID-GLOVED GOLD-FIELDS 


DE LUXE, WHERE MILLIONAIRES ABOUND 


AND NEWSPAPERS ARE PRINTED WITH GOLD INK 
By BARTON 


W. CURRIE 











HE tenderfoot will seek in vain the thrills of story and 
drama in the Nevada desert. 
There seems no longer any border-land of civilization. 
The realist hunting for ideas and color must fare far and 
wide from even the jumping-off place in the new gold 
country, where scores of booming and boom communities have 
mushroomed forth upon the sand- plats and hitherto untrodden 
alkali within the past lustrum. 

The awakening is rude. Disillusions crowd upon one another’s 
heels from the moment of your arrival. -As far as the railroads are 
concerned you have reached the Ultima Thule. Southward there is 
a vast unpeopled waste—unpeopled if you put out of the reckoning 
the widely scattered little shacktowns where the gold-hunters are 
digging with a fine frenzy for the ore Nature locked deep in sub- 
terranean dikes of rock below the sunbaked, naked, unwatered 
desert. 

The imagination draws vivid—some lurid—pictures while you 
ride a day “and half the night beyond the benign pale of growing 
things. There is inspiration in this rugged scenery where sage- 
brush must struggle desperately to exist in sparse and vagrant 
clumps, where the clayniverous (the word is of Western coinage) 
jack-rabbit and gopher can find no sustenance, and where no insect 
Seana in the poisoned dust. 

Therefore it is abruptly disconcerting to descend from a 
weather-beaten Pullman (only the very derelict of has-been-palace 
cars are permitted to roll over the de sert) into the dazzling glare 
of electric lamps; to feel the air vibrate with the burr and Tautter 
and racket of motors, and to find the station thronged with 
chauffeurs in leather livery and hungry-eyed cabmen. This aspect 
of the latter-day world’s advance is a keen disappointment. 

Why did you ever read Bret Harte and the other favorites who 
wrote of dismal little camps where men with pasts toiled wolfishly 
at the gold-digging? 

There was spice in roughing it then. There was romance, there 
was danger. Enthusiasm found vent in shootings-up. The whiskey 
would burn a hole through a horse-hide boot. Treasure was car- 
ried in belts. Men slept with rifles in their hands and shot 
prowling wolves at the tent-flap. A human wolf showed his teeth 
only once and then bit the dust. Revolver hilts and gun butts were 
notched. The tenderfoot danced the artillery quickstep. If tem- 
perate he was made to drink fusel-oil while the muzzle of a 
villainous weapon tickled his ear. 

Whee—whoop! Those were the days. 

3ut now! Shades of the Forty-niners! In the modern gold 
quest you must have a veritable city for an outfit; an electrified, 
telephone-connected town, complete from bath-tub to touring-car—a 
portable city that can be rushed up overnight. And you must 
transport your city hundreds of miles over the alkali desert and 
set it down where the stunted joshua-tree with its deformed 
tentacles has stood lonely vigil for centuries. Then you may dig 
amid congenial and resourceful surroundings. 

Lament, oh tender stranger from the highly civilized Eastern 
States! The days of the storied Bad Lands are o’er. 

“Any gun-fighters left?” is the lusky query of the literary 
‘miner. “Our circulation demands something short and full of 
action.” 

Yes, indeed. More than several survive both here in Nevada 
and in California. There are gun-fights, too, which are very 
short and full of action. So there are occasionally on Broadway, 
often on the Bowery, and now and then in domestic Harlem. 
Nevada has no monopoly. But there are no fussy policemen, and 
the camp daily makes only a paragraph of them, tucked away 
under an ad. which reads something like this (this was an 
actual advertisement printed in the Goldfield Sun last September) : 


“ Wanted, a piano-player. 
former had a mean temper 
Hand Saloon.” 


There is a little color in the life left, 
picturesqueness has fallen from it. 

What of the pioneer of this hapless country? Surely, you con- 
jecture, he must be picturesque to have ventured so far and re- 
mained, hedged in by mighty silences. Reveal him! 

The big man in white flannels, pearl-colored felt hat, glistening 
canvas shoes, groomed to the minute in every detail, chuckled under 
his flaxen mustache. 

‘There blows a pioneer,” laughed this modern Nevadan. He 
waved a glove at a big French car that slid noiselessly by over 
the granite-hard trail that served for the main thoroughfare of 
the camp. 

“That a pioneer!” T could not choke down my disgust. Alone in 
the cavernous depths of the tonneau sat a young mah as prettily 
garmented as a fashion-plate. He was immaculate and quite in 
good taste, except for the plaid of his flannels, which was a. trifle 
outspoken. His Panama might have been late, but down here (you 
fall into the habit of saying “down here” in spite of the 6000- 
foot altitude) .it seemed ‘distressingly de rigueur. 

He looked utterly bored. You “could see that the set of his 
features was studied. He considered it good form. 


Must be good dish-washer. Last per- 
and quit very suddenly. Apply—Glad 


but its rugged mantle of 


“Sort of a dude of the desert,” I groaned. 

“Killed a man yesterday,” announced my companion shortly, 
by way of supplying a sensational anticlimax. I confess | 
brightened at this. Possibly here was an Alkali Ike or a Diamond- 
field Jack in a new make-up. Of course he had been whisked 
away in his car just as my interest rose up on its hind legs. 

“Got the drop on his man, eh?” I ventured with affected uncon- 
cern. 

“No,” was the drawling rejoinder. “Not quite that. You 
see—at least it was rolled out to me in this shape, though I sup- 
pose the truth was tortured as it was passed along—the gun went 
off by accident. He carried a couple of those sawed-off .44’s, about 
eight pounds of Mr. Colt’s best blue steel product, in the tool-kit 
of his machine. In rummaging for his wrench a trigger became 
involved. A cartridge exploded and the ball hit Wong in the neck. 
Wong was the club cook and, unhappily, he was standing at the 
kitchen window. Disgustingly inopportune, as he was truly a 
Celestial performer, and we were to have had one of his famous 
duck dinners that evening. However—-” and he lazily drew forth 
a gold cigarette-case studded with diamonds. 

“ Pretty tough on Wong, too,” I remarked as I accepted a mono- 
grammed Turkish. I felt glum indeed. There was not even a va- 
grant straw of the romantic to snatch at. For a people so com- 
pletely out of the world and with the Nevada laws so loose and 
inert, conditions seemed hopelessly commonplace. 

It was difficult at first to get a proper focus on these Nevada 
folk. As my field of observation cleared, though, I discovered that 
there were singular features in their lives; that the country did 
furnish occasional thrills; that there were tragedies and scandals 
that would delight the heart of the most callous city editor. 

Libraries of “ copy” have been written around wild Western gun- 
fighters and Bad Men who led charmed lives. The newspapers 
have brought the fiction down to date in the new gold-fields, but 
the stories have not received the brush of true color. Surely if 
newspaper fact and magazine fiction possessed even remote elements 
of realism these pioneers of the desert should be swaggering about 
with gun on hip, bullying and browbeating by the very terror of 
their reputations. 

And they are there—these Pad Men. The tenderfoot meets them. 
But the stage business is colorless. There is the Glad Hand Saloon, 
with its bullet-scarred door; the Palace; the Grotto; the Three 
Wheels, where you may hear the ceaseless music of clinking gold 
throughout the day and night of the year’s full span. Only “the 
barbers observe the Sabbath. They have a union and are small 
capitalists. They shave with significant gesture and your tip 
must be handsome. You can save a small fortune by growing 
a beard. 

To return to the Bad Men. The inquisitive, color-hunting tender- 
foot will not find them behind the glittering signs. They are 
members of the Mine Owners Association. They rendezvous in 
clubs, where they chat about one-thousand-foot levels, blocked-out 
ore, high grading. Their gossip is all golden, but all their gold 
does not come from the mines. They own the gambling-hells and 
resorts that are conversationally tabooed in the clubs. You will 
find them lolling in great leather chairs at the club, and you will 
find the club in a dignified three-story stone building—a light- 
gray stone worth more down there than some of the ore dug from 
the mines. They think nothing of putting $50,000 in a little 
structure of this sort. 

You may not know these Bad Men of Nevada by their clothes. 
The expensive tailors of Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
their representatives in every camp. You will find more well- 
dressed men there than in any communities of the same size in 
the world. Moreover many of these well-clad adventurers are 
college bred. 

A particularly well-groomed young man I met on the train, and 
recognized at once as a hero of the Eastern gridiron of a decade 
ago, led me to the Montezuma Club immediately I had found 
lodgings in an uncarpeted room with paper walls. He was vastly 
enthusiastic about the place and the people and the mines. He 
had me by the arm and swept me along the crowded street where 
groups of men stood gossiping on the wooden sidewalks. Every 
few steps he saluted some friend, caught him by the arm and 
introduced me. : 

“This is Mr. Jones, owner of the Red Star,” or, “ This is Mrs. 
Smith, one of our engineers.” “I want you to meet Mr. Brown. 
He located the Blind Pussy.” “There is Mr. Green, agent for 
Senator Doe.” ‘Here comes Mr. White; who represents Senator~ 
Roe.” 

There were dozens of these thoroughly city-looking men in the 
club, reading papers, sipping cocktails, and discussing the latest 
strike of ore in a neighboring camp. One and all treated the tender- 
foot with deferential courtesy and polished hospitality. 

“T haven’t seen a gun in the place,” I sighed. “It certainly 
looks like a kid-gloved community of Bad Men, if you have any 
such left in what I supposed was a high-pressure corner of the 
world.” 

“My dear chap,” spoke up a young Englishman, so creased and 
(Continued on page 136.) 
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The President’s Preference—the Model for the Kosciusko Memorial submitted by a Sculptor of Lemberg, Austria 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS AN ART CRITIC 


A STATUE IN MEMORY OF THE POLISH PATRIOT KOSCIUSKO IS TO BE ERECTED BY THE UNITED STATES GOV N} IN LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE, I FRONT OF THE WHITE HOUSk, WASHINGTON, AND A JURY OF ART EXPERTS. HAD DECIDED TI y y¥ VARIOUS MODELS 
SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION, THE BEST WAS THAT OF MR. ST. R. LEWANDOWSKI, OF VIENNA. PRESIDF. ROOSEVELT HAS DIS- 

ED FROM THE VERDICT OF THE COMMITTEE, SEVERELY CRITICISING MR. LEWANDOW ’S DESIGN, AND DECLARI HIS PREFER- 
3Y A SCULPTOR OF LEMBERG, AUSTRIA, WHO N TED TO SE HIS WNé y THE GOVERNMENT JURY 


ENCE FOR ONE SUBMITTED 
SCRET: AFT, S AT YETMORE OF 


OF AWARD WHICH WILL HAVE THE FINAL DETERMI TION IN THE CONTEST CONSISTS OF 
RHODE ISLAND, AND REPRES IVE MCCLEARY OF MINNESOTA 
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By J. R. 





WHEN THE MINISTRY WAS 
ORDERED TO THE FRONT 


AN AMUSING AND UNPARALLELLED 
AND THE PART A METHODIST MINISTER HAD IN THE REPEAL OF A LAW 


INCIDENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


TAYLOR 





HE possibility that the young Frenchmen preparing for 

the priesthood may be “ called to the colors” is not the 

least interesting feature of the struggle between govern- 

ment and chureh now going on in France. Americans are 

apt to regard such a thing as unthinkable in this coun- 
try, where the peaceful mission of ministers of all denominations 
is known and respected. They will, therefore, be incredulous when 
told that the very thing has happened in these United States: 
that in one of the sovereign commonwealths of the American 
Union, by the express act of the Legislature, priest, preacher, 
seminarist, men of every holy calling, were bidden to enroll them- 
selves in. the forces which that State was sending to the front. 
How this happened, and how the forced service was averted, con- 
stitutes an interesting story, which even the dark disasters of the 
time cannot rob of a certain humorous aspect. 

The thing was done and undone in Mississippi. The last years 
of the civil war had come, and with them the realization that the 
demand of the Confederacy for men was considerably larger than 
the visible supply. In fact, men were getting to be something of 
a rarity away from the camps in certain States. They were nearly 
all with Lee and the other Confederate commanders, who were 
leading a hope growing more and more forlorn. The proposal to 
enlist negro regiments had been discussed, but its wisdom as a 
policy had been generally denied. It is true there were many 
of them along with the armies at that time, but they were there 
in the capacity of servants, rendering the personal services to 
which so many of the ragged troops had been accustomed at 
home. Still, men had to be got somewhere. Not only the “ seed- 
corn of the Confederacy ” must be ground if the South, broken im, 
two by the capture of Vicksburg and the occupation of Memphis. 
was to continue. to make head against the superior and encouraged 
forces of the North, but all stray larger and elder grains must 
also be utilized. Conscription, a conscription which would rake 
the section from one end to the other, was evidently the only 
recourse. A bounty was naturally out of the question. The de- 
preciation of the Confederate currency, which made a pair of 
boots cost several hundred dollars, shut off all hope in that direc- 
tion. Neither the Confederate nor State governments had any- 
thing of material value to offer. Under these circumstances, 
Mississippi, acting through its Legislature, turned itself to the 
task of helping to fill the thinning ranks of the Southern armies. 

For some time the Legislature had not been permitted to enjoy 
the quiet conducive to high meditation or brilliant and sound 





























Calhoun Institute, where the Mississippi Legislature met. The 


only extant Picture of the Building 


legislation. It had sat in Jackson until November, 1863, but at 
that date a certain General Sherman made things so uncomfort- 
able around the State’s capital that it decided to move to Co- 
lumbus, a city at a considerable distance from the regular seat 
of government. There Governor Clarke, the “ War Governor,” as 
he was called, was inaugurated. But Columbus soon ceased to 


please the legislators, probably because of unsettled conditions 


“So it left that place, and in February, 1864, met at Macon, a tow: 


in the eastern part of the State, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 


At Columbus it had used the court-house and the Christian Churcl) 


At Macon it was decided, after some delib 


as Capitol buildings. 
So it met in the old “ Cal 


eration, to occupy a female school. 





























Mississippi’s old State Capitol at Jackson from which the 
Legislature moved temporarily 


houn Institute” for voung ladies, and proceeded to solve the mo- 
mentous problem of how to procure soldiers for the cause. 

The solution, as intimated, was very simple. It consisted in 
nothing more nor less than the passage of a law which would call 
nearly everybody to the colors except the infants in the cradles 
and the women and young girls at the spinning-wheels. Seldom, 
according to those who have the knowledge that permits of a 
just comparison, has so all-embracing a piece of legislation of that 
character gone through a law-making body in time of war. The 
age limit was raised to a point unknown before. Every man, no 
matter what his oceupation, was bidden to join the army and 
impliedly threatened with being hunted down and conscripted in 
true military fashion if he failed to obey the summons. No excep- 
tions seem to have been made except for absolute physical disa- 
bility. Exemption on professional grounds there was none. The 
merchant, the farmer, the lawyer, and, last of all, the Catholic 


priest and the Protestant minister were all included within the - 


terms of the act. War showed itself in all its exactingness, and 
the State was preparing to pay the full price. She had given 
much; she was taking steps to give all, to throw the remnants of 
her male population into the breach. 

But before the measure went to the Governor for his signature, 
while it was yet in the hands of the enrolling clerks of the Senate, 
who were preparing to copy it in a bold, round hand, an extraor- 
dinary thing happened. One morning the representatives had con- 
vened in a large chamber formerly used for a recitation-room, but 
now appropriated to more august uses. The speaker had rapped 
for order, and order had come. Glancing a curious eye over the 
assembly, he observed a solemn-looking gentleman in black in 
the rear of the hall. It was Mr. Harmon, a Methodist minister. 
He was tall, he was saturnine, and there was an air of suppressed 
indignation about him that gave warning to those near that he 
was laboring under a strong necessity for speech. Being some dis- 
tance away, the speaker did not note the latter circumstance. 
He merely saw a minister whom he knew by sight and reputation. 
So he assumed a polite parliamentary smile, observed that he saw 
the House of Representatives was honored by the presence of a 
minister, and then asked him if he would not obligingly open the 
proceedings with prayer. Rev. Mr. Harmon complied. He stood 
up in his place, with a glitter in the eye that one does not usually 
have when uttering an invocation, and began. It was a_ prayer 
that every one remembered who heard, and that has been pre- 

(Continued on page 139.) 
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A HALT IN THE CEREMONY 


THE ELUSIVE RING 


DRAWN BY HAROLD MATTHEWS BRETT 









BY JOHN 
KENDRICK 
BANGS 





BEING AN INCIDENT 
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EE the Diplomatic Corps 
S At the Presidential door. 
In their Go-to-meetin’ best! 
Baron Rosen leads the way 
In a tennis blazer gay, 

And a racket in his right— 

Is he not a pleasant sight? 
Jusserand’s the next to pass— 
Dear old Juss of Demi-Tasse— 
With a splendid football suit, 
Very chic and very cute; 
Leather guard upon his nose; 
Slats to cover up his hose; 
Chest-protector on each shin; 
And a ball of porker’s skin 
Underneath his dexter arm— 
He’s a picture full of charm. 


Next to Juss comes Jimmie Bryce— 
* Jimmy’s looking mighty nice!— 


Baseball cap upon his head, 

And a woollen sweater red; 
Harvard H just o’er his vest 
Heaving on his manly chest; 
Leaning on a standard bat— 
He’s persona mighty grat! 
Theodore will smile on him 

And he'll call him “Sunny Jim”! 
Next we see the happy man 
Credited from Teheran, 

Shod with shining hockey skates, 
Sliding through the sacred gates. 
In his train, lashed shin to shin, 
Tokio and far Pekin 

March along with smiling face, 
Ready for the three-legged race 
That at any time may be 

Part of the formality 

That prevails when Theodore 
Greets the Diplomatic Corps. 

So they come—from hilly Swit, 
Navanagar, sunny It, 

Norway, Sweden, Turk and Dane, 
Venezuela, Chile, Spain, 
All in costume for the far- 
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How resplendently they’re drest 














A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE 


OF A RECENT MXCEPIION 
, TORRES 
TULOMATC: 








Famed Potomac Gymkhana— 
All save one! O where is he? 
Representing Majesty— 


Strange for Him whom none can check, 


Represented by a “ Speck ”!— 
Where, O where is Speck to-day, 
Personest of the gratay? 
Can it be that he is gone? 
Tennis, golfing champion; 
Master of the Turkey-shoot; 
Single-sticker of repute; 
Boxer bold and Prince of all 
Kinds of modern games of ball! 
Speck the sprinter, full of dash! 
Jai Alai-er bold and ‘brash! 
Only man in all the Corps 
Who ean stick to Theodore, 
Follow him thro’ thick and thin, 
*Mid the roar and mid the din 
Of the policy of sport 
At our Democratic Court— 
Taking fences, jumping rails, 
Potting lions, sniping snails; ~ 
Riding smooth and riding rough, 
Calling for the sternest stuff— 
Has our Speck, so proud and gay, 
Like Sir Morty sailed away? 
Nay! O nay! 
For the gates are opened now. 
In they walk and low they bow, 
Looking eagerly the while 
For that most deelighted smile, 
Full of ivory and guile, 
Which I’m sure will prove to be 
Sans a peer in history. 
Then it is that Speck is seen, 
Sitting with untroubled mien— 
Gallant Speck, Ambassador 
Of the mighty Son of Thor,— 
Playing marbles on the floor 
With our only Theodore! 





Who can wonder, of the bunch 
Wilhelm has the .biggest “ hunch”? 


DECORATION BY 
DAN SAYRE 
GROESBECK 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING WHICH NEW YORK WILL 
EVENTUALLY POSSESS 


SOME DAY, WHEN THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES CEASE STRETCHING RED TAPE ACROSS THE PATIL OF ITS PROGRESS, NEW YORK WILL 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY IN WASHINGTON. THE 


HAVE A PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING WHICH WILL BE SURPASSED IN SIZE ONLY BY 
THE BUILDING, WHICH WILL 


COMPLETED NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY WILL COMBINE THE ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN FOUNDATIONS. 
OCCUPY THE LOT (500 FEET SQUARE) FRONTING ON FIFTH. AVENUE BETWEEN 40TH AND 42D STREETS, WILL MEASURE 470 FEET IN 
BREADTH AND 390 IN DEPTH. IT WILL BE BUILT OF WHITE MARBLE, WILL ACCOMMODATE THREE AND ONE HALF MILLION VOLUMES, 
AND WILL COST IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF $10.000.000. IT was BEGUN IN 1900 
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MAKING A BUSINESS PAY 


By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 








HERE is in process of development to-day, in connection 

with American methods of doing business, a new and most 

important factor which is generally termed “ systematic 

business economy.” Briefly its attributes are to show how 

to make a business pay when it did not pay before, pay 
better when it did pay before; to show how to find leaks in busi- 
ness and how to stop them, and how to make the best method of 
doing any business fit that business. . 

It is estimated that during the past three years fully twenty- 
seven per cent. of our important commercial enterprises have ap- 
plied the new factor to their plants and have achieved satisfac- 
tory results. It also has been proved that it is possible to reduce 
operating and manufacturing expenses fully forty per cent. in 
many cases, and practically an average of twenty-five per cent. 
in all cases, where professional systematization has been utilized 
in the reorganization of a plant. 

A new profession known as business engineering has taken its 
place in the ranks of our scientifie commercial industries, and it 
is now possible to have a business suffering from dry rot or other 
serious diseases treated by an expert much as a doctor of medicine 
would treat his human patient. The work of these “ business 
doctors” is extremely interesting, and although their fees are 
large the results invariably achieved are more than satisfactory. 

In systematizing a manufacturing plant, a commercial business, 
or any one of the numerous branches of industry or commerce, 
it is necessary to utilize both mechanical appliances and brains. 
The most vital factor is not the system used, but the men who 
carry out the system. 

Sir William Van Horne, the man who built the Canadian 
Pacifie Railway when others failed, and who is an active director 
in a seore of important enterprises, said one day: 

“Start right. Begin at the top and work down if you desire to 
systematize your business. If your executive head is incompetent 
it will do you very little good to have a capable office-boy. A two- 
inch leak in a ten-thousand-gallon tank is more dangerous than 
the whole bottom knocked out of a water-pail. Before you equip 
your railway system with block signals be sure you have men 
capable of working them. It isn’t the throttle in the engine cab 
that runs the train, it’s the man behind the throttle.” 

The executive head and his immediate subordinates might be 
called the higher personnel in business concerns. As _ directors 
of men and leaders in the work they must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature and be specialists in organization and 
execution. It is for them to see that the system as applied to 
business is carried out in all its broad details. 

Further down the scale we come to the rank and file, the great 
mass of employees who are the private soldiers of industry. To 
the capitalist who invests his money in business enterprises, and 
to the employer of skilled and unskilled labor, no matter what 
the volume of his trade, the question of hiring men is of great im- 
portance. . 

In contradistinection with the old slipshod methods we have 
to-day, directly evolved through the newer system of business 
economy, a new type of labor expert whose duty is to seek out, 
pass upon, and engage the standing army of trade. 

He is a thoroughly trained man whose duties are manifold. 
He employs all labor. All applicants for positions are referred 
to him. He is the final judge of their length of employment and 
of their value. Not only does he form the connecting-link be- 
tween employer and employee as regards the hiring of labor, he 
also acts as the go-between in important questions affecting the 
welfare of both. It is his duty to keep careful watch upon the 
men, and if there should happen to be a trace of discontent, the 
labor expert, through his secret-service system, learns the facts, 
and either causes the dismissal of the agitators or recommends 
needed reforms to the employer. 

In large establishments requiring the services of a great many 
men of various trades, the labor expert maintains a regular em- 
ployment bureau. He works upon a system apparently as methodic- 
al and unerring as clockwork. In this age of specialists when 
one expert mechanie is worth a dozen commonplace workmen, 
and when manufacturers and business men in general are keen 
to find and keep desirable specialists, the labor expert of this 
modern school must be constantly on the alert to discover the best. 
and, once found, to prevent any other firm from winning such 
men away. In his work the labor expert must practise economy 
in the matter of wages. It is more to his credit to secure for his 
employer good men at average wages than through the paying of 
bonuses. To do this he must make any specially desirable man 
satisfied with his work as well as with his pay. 

The great manufacturing plants and the more important cor- 
porations require in their employ men of almost every trade and 
profession. It can be understood, therefore, that the system crea- 
ting the labor expert also created a system for the proper con- 
duet of the labor expert’s work. A concrete example. will be of 
interest not only to those connected with the largest concerns, but 
also to the merchant or manufacturer of comparatively minor 
importance. The labor bureau connected with a well-known manu- 
facturing organization maintains with absolute success the fol- 
lowing system of engaging its employees: 


In the first place, all records are kept in the form of a card 
index system. In the office in question there are twenty card- 
cabinets, one for each division of service, such as carpenters, 
moulders, finishers, foremen, clerks, salesmen, ete. The ecards are 
of different colors to indicate the proficiency of the man. or 
instance, if the workman is a carpenter by trade his record js 
kept upon a white card in the carpenter’s cabinet. If he under- 
stands painting his name and address and the facts in the case 
are also entered upon a buff card and filed away in the painters’ 
cabinet. . 

The cards used are of the medium size, and each contains such 
printed heads as occupation, name, address, age, married or single, 
education, nationality, union or otherwise, and remarks. Under 
the latter head is given as fully as possible the history of the man, 
with special emphasis to his ability as a workman and his loyalty 
to his employers. The records are kept up to date through a 
system of correspondence, both with the man interested and with 
those who know him. New men are constantly being discovered 
through the medium of carefully worded advertisements placed in 
magazines and in the daily newspaper “want” columns. For 
instance, the labor expert of the manufacturing trust in question 
utilizes a regular system of advertising, using the principal news- 
papers of the country. 

The advertisements are worded something as follows: 


“ Movipers.—Wanted, competent men accustomed to pat- 
tern work. Union seale paid. Address by mail only, Depart- 
ment D, Box 3346, General Post-office.” 


On receipt of a reply a printed form is sent to the applicant 
embodying about all the information desired by the labor expert. 
When the form is filled out and returned, the applicant is notified 
that he has been registered, and that it will be to his interest to 
keep “Department D” informed as to his whereabouts. This 
system of advertising and indexing is sufficient to keep, at the call 
of the manufacturing trust, an army of men available practically 
at a moment’s notice. It is apparent that almost any employer 
can utilize a similar system to advantage. It is merely a ques- 
tion of a greater or lesser amount of advertising, and one labor 
expert or a board of experts. 

Since the evolution of the salaried labor expert from the old 
plan of hiring men through the foreman of each department there 
has developed an even more systematic form of securing employees. 
This is the labor expert board. While this board, generally com- 
posed of from three to five members who have graduated from 
the bench or office force, does not deal with the working-men so 
directly as the individual labor expert, it exercises a similar but 
a wider influence in the employment of labor and in the protection 
of employers against the loss of desirable men; and it finds its 
peculiar duty in the prevention of strikes and annoying labor dis- 
turbances. An instance showing the advantage of the board is 
found in the case of a large American shipbuilding company. 
Under the old régime the hiring of men was left to the heads of 
departments under the general supervision of the superintendent. 
This system, or rather lack of system, resulted in discontent 
among the men, a noticeable lack of efticiency among the work- 
men, and a high cost of production. To-day the employees of this 
company are engaged to a man through a regularly organized 
board of three labor experts, which has direct charge of the hiring 
of the working forces, and the retention and personal satisfaction 
of the rank and file. 

In the use of system as directly applied to the personnel, work 
ing by method does not end with the hiring of the man. Once 
added to the pay-roll through the efforts of the labor expert or 
board of experts, it is necessary that he should prove worthy of 
his hire. If system has any value at all it should return to the 
user interest fourfold on his investment of energy and eapital. 
The head of a large manufactory of agricultural machinery, 
replying to a question asked by a trade publication, said re- 
cently: 

“We have a detailed-system of handling our employees. First. 
we use care in the selection of men. And this means more than the 
mere statement implies. We look up every man carefully, learn 
his experience and ability. and then try him out. There is no 
greater source of loss than working with poor human tools. Sec- 
ond, we put the matter of wage incentive up to the individual 
workman, by paying by the piece. Every man is working for 
money; the first necessity is to satisfy him on this point—to 
show him full returns for increased effort or efficiency. 

“Where this system is impracticable, we pay a day wage and 
hold out the incentive of an increase, dependent on the quantity 
and quality of work he turns out. Under either system we hold 
out the incentive of promotion as a spur to harder and better 
work, And we do this often and openly. If used rightly and to 
its limit, it is the strongest goad the superintendent has. 

“We maintain an exact system of reports, showing the output 
of each man, department, and factory for every hour. In handling 
this problem, no factor is of greater importance than accurate 
knowledge. We have a rigid system of inspection of all work: 
this adds to our knowledge of conditions, shows us—as any stub 

(Continued on page 141.) ; 
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ROM the time he began to go to school he was called Gulls- 

egg by everybody but his mother and the schoolmaster. It 

was because of his speckled clothes and freckled round dark 

face. He was five then, and restless as a mosquito. How 

he hated the wooden-legged schoolmaster, the girls, and the 
high benches. 

‘Even the tips of his toes would not touch the edge of the 

tempting knot-hole directly under his own seat. He thought it 
might fit his left great toe, and wriggled like a tomeod in a frying- 
pan, while he held by the desk in front to give more length to his 
imb, 
: The boy who shared his bench was under the desk, watching the 
squirming toes, and chuckling because he did not believe the new 
boy's legs were as long as his. It was most exciting, but they had 
forgotten sums and the schoolmaster. The old man, noticing the 
suspicious silence of the school, turned suddenly from his maps 
on the blackboard at the back of the room, and missed Chick 
Invall’s head from above the rows of seats. He spoke to him, 
hut got no answer. In spite of his wooden leg he hobbled from 
the rear unheard and commenced to thwack the bent back with his 
crutch. The boy started up with such force that his shoulder 
and head striking the desk sent it—books, ink-bottle, and Gullsegg 
—somersaulting to the floor. 

After classes were over for the day, the new boy waited for his 
seatmate on the corner 
of old St. Paul’s com- 
mon, and, with the 
voice of a herald of 
good news, called to 
him, “I gut it in jest 
afore you spilled us!” 
To which Chick, run- 
ning at the front of 
eighteen or twenty 
girls and boys, yelled 
derisively: “* Gut it in, 
did yw! Hi! I gut 
sumpin’ in for you! 
I'm a-goin’ t’ lick 
yw!” and before 
Gullsegg could decide 
to run, the scream- 
ing horde eclosed 
round him. 

Gullsegg had not 
had time to become 
popular, so the shout- 
ing was all for Chick, 
whose adoring little 
cousin Josie capered 
about the inner ring 
shrieking, “ Chick 7H 
give yu’ a good fair 
chance—a blame good 
chance,” while the 
boys from all sides 
screamed: “ Give it to 
him, Chick, me boy. 
Ain't he some like a 
guil’s egg, now? Hi! 
Chick, le’s see yu’ 
smash ’im inter speck- 
led shells! Wallop 
him, Chick!” And 
Chick did wallop him. 

That phase of life 
was new to Gullsegg. 
When he reached home 
his mother had re- 
turned from a hard 
day’s work at the 
shore, and was strip- 
ping dried codfish for 
supper. ° 
_ * You’ve ben a-fight- 
in’.” she exclaimed, 
looking at her son 
with a warm and ac- 
cusing eye, “an’ gut 
beat, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ 
tell your grand- 
father!” 

Such a climax was 
too much for the boy. 
fis mother had 
turned against him! 


GULLSEGG 


A STORY OF A BAY OF FUNDY BOY 
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“You've ben a-fightin’,” she exclaimed, looking at her son with a warm and accusing 
eye, “an’ gut beat, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ tell your grandfather!” 
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His little being was flooded with the awful isolation of 
life. This must .be the schooling his mother had talked 


so much about. He grew white about his mouth and nostrils, and 
his hands clenched. “1 wish I wuz dead, I do! You’re a-goin’ to 
tell on me, be yu’? Ever’buddy in this whole world don’t like me— 
ever’buddy.” His face grew red and puffy as his passion changed 
to one of self-pity, and he burst into sobs: “ I wouldn’t tell on you 
to hev you licked, an’ [ ain’t a-goin’ t’ care if yu’ don’ like me. 
1 sh’uld think you'd love y’ own drownded man’s lit-tle boi-ee— 
what’s named—after him, he—’ But the woman smothered the 
last of the sobbing wail against her breast. 

By-and-by, when he believed that the world was his mother and 
she loved him, he ate a round of bread with a strip of “ Grand 
Manan cheese,” and was still hungry, so his mother gave him a 
broken bit of Sunday’s gingerbread. Then he euddled down con- 
tentedly against her loving heart and dreamed of how he would 
always be a little boy, so he could sit on his mother’s lap, and 
how he would learn to fight that Chick boy, and how he would 
seare those screeching girls, and how—and how—until he fell 
asleep, while his mother rocked and sang: 

There wuz an’ oj’ sail’r-man nam'd Nebue’d-nezzer— 
( Bi-lo-o-o, bi-i-i lo.) 

He wuz a furriner frum Nova Scocher. 
( Bi-i-ilo, bi-ilo-o-o.) 

‘Lisbeth Gliddon’s 
husband had been 
drowned while return- 
ing from a fishing trip 
to Grand Manan in 
one of Fundy’s mad 
November gales. That 
was near the end of 
the year’s herring- 
catch, when if the men 
get word of a school 
in the weirs, no mat- 
ter how black the 
night or dense the fog, 
they drop out in 
their smacks on the 
ebb-tide. Great kindly 
fellows! Many a one 
at night, as his sail 
fills with the wind and 
swings his boat round 


Ingall’s Head, peers 
back for the last 


lingering gleam of the 
harbor home - lights, 
and often that look is 
his farewell. If 
clothed in heavy flan- 
nels, thick woollen 
jersey or jumper, loose 
overalls, and reefer of 


yellow oilskin, wide 
sou’wester fastened 
under the chin and 


awkward _hip-boots, 
they are knocked over- 
board by a swinging 
boom, or if from a too 
heavily laden boat 
eapsizing, they are 
flung into the waiting 
sea, it is impossible 
for them to help them- 
selves. Instantly the 
water fills their boots 
and sucks them down, 
while the wayes 
tumble and toss as be- 
fore and keep their 
grim secret forever. 
No trace of Simeon 
Gliddon’s boat or its 


contents was ever 
found. <A few days 
after its loss _ his 


widow gave birth to a 
gon. 

The mother had not 
a penny above what 
was due the kindly old 
woman who had 
nursed and cared for 
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her. As soon as she was strong enough, she carried her baby 
up to the Creek and painfully climbed the stairs leading from 
the beach to her father’s loft. There the lonely old man found 
her when he returned from a seining trip. As he was glad to 
have her, he said, gruffly, “I allus told yu’, "Lisbeth, that twuz 
<lurned foolishness fer you t’? marry Sim Gliddon, an’ he’d be up 
t’ some blame thing that ’ud bring yu’ no good, an’ now he’s up 
an’ done it, an’ you an’ that young un are left for me t’ fish for.” 

sut his daughter had no intention of being dependent. The 
next day she dragged herself bravely to the shore where men and 
women were toiling night and day, salting, stringing, and smoking 
herring. She found work amongst the stringers, and there while 
the season lasted she stood day by day threading the fishes’ gills 
with the smoke-browned sticks. The baby at these times she left, 
well wrapped in shawls, in a shed close by, nestled in a bundle 
of sails or coil of rope. 

Her one ambition was to lay by enough money to enable her 
to keep little Simeon at school. She could not harbor the thought 
of his following the sea,—that jealous mistress, who gave to them 
so meagrely, while she robbed them of their best. 

The boy’s father and his father’s father had been drowned, and 
*Lisbeth hoped to save her son, that he, long after she had been 
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lost an opportunity for sticking out her tongue at him and prow: ly 
tossing her curly hair. Little recked Gullsegg, and though he «j\ 
like her hair, sometimes he was tempted almost beyond enduray 
to throw some live June-bugs in it. 

In the boys’ opinion, one thing to Gullsegg’s advantage in eo:))- 
parison with Chick was his easier management of-oars. His mot}.r 
had found it impossible, living on the shore as they did, to kep 
him from the boats. Nobody knew how or when the lad had lear»..«| 


to row. It seemed equally as true an instinct as that of gulls o 
swim. In the soft warm days of the neap tides he grew to hte 


adding and irksome spelling in that close little school-room. 

He knew all there was to know, he told his mother, as ‘je 
swaggered about in a new pair of breeches that were held ‘vy 
knitted braces like a man’s. 

“Marm,” he said—‘marm, there’s Ram’sies Miller, he’s a 
growed man, an’ I know more ’an he does. Jest yesterday he wiz 
a-tellin’ me as how he don’ b’lieve in gittin’ any more learnin’ than 
yowre born with, an’,” doggedly, shaking his head, “ he’d oughter 
know, cuz he kin lift the heftiest herrin’-horse o’ anybuddy rown’ 
in th’ world ’mos’, I guess. Anyhow he’s a heap smarter’n oi 
Stumpy is!” 


“Simeon Gliddon! Don’ you ever let me hear you eall tliat 
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With the coolness of an old tar, Gullsegg caught the ring hanging from the end of the punt as he slipped past and fastened it to the painter 


laid to rest in a quiet corner of the old burying-ground, might take 
his father’s place beside her. This would be possible, she thought, 
if he might become a schoolmaster. 

Gullsege had other ambitions. Next to a desire to give a knock- 
out blow, and to manage a sail-boat, and to “see all the bugs on 
the whole island,” he longed to breed terror of himself in the mind 
of every girl he saw. To this end he carried bats and toads in his 
jumper pocket, and in his school water-bottle, that was deceitfully 
marked “Soothing Syrup,” he imprisoned black leeches. Some- 
times when lessons were unusually dull he freed a dragon-fly from 
his pencil-box. He had loved the bright-colored things from the 
first time he ran away to play in the brook. Two had flashed 
round and round his head as if they were playing tag. He caught 
one in his hat and held it carefully while he examined it, then he 
let it play again; but at length he caught them both, and took 
them home in an empty gin-bottle he found beneath the bridge. 

His mother was horrified when he showed them to her. 

“Whut be you a-doin’ with them devil’s darnin’-needles?” she 
gasped, and seized the bottle. ‘ They’ll sew up your mouth an’ 
dreen your last drop o’ blood!” With that she flung his prize 
from a window into the creek. “ You’ve ben runnin’ away, too! 
I mos’ know that if Sim could speak he’d say lick yu’—but I 
ain’t a-goin’ to. I’m too tuckered out.” 

The schoolmaster separated Chick and Gullsegg. He put Chick 
on the far side of the little dark school-room, just at an easy 
chewed-ball-throwing distance from Gullsegg. ‘When Chick re- 
turned a volley of these balls the old man always saw him, and 
Chick had to stand on a box in the corner, balancing on one foot, 
while resting on his head was an empty ink-bottle. When it 
dropped, the schoolmaster smartly whacked Chick’s lean legs. 

“T’ll teach you to afflict the innocent son of a widow,” he roared, 
adding emphasis to his words with his stick. 

It was useless for "Lisbeth Gliddon’s son to try to explain that 
he was also at fault, so inevitably he and Chick fought it out 
after school, until the younger boy grew expert and they became 
fast friends. This friendship irritated Josie. Unlike the other 
girls, she showed no fear of Gullsegg and his animals, and never 


good old man sech names no more. Whut’s old Ram’sies Miller, 
anyways? He can’t write his own name, let alone spell it! You 
git right off t’ school. I’ve a good mind t’ lick yu’; but yu grand- 
father says there ain’t no more use in lickin’ you than in spittin’ 
in the ocean to swell the tide.” . 

Chick did not go to school regularly during those gentle spring 
days. He hung about the shores and heaths, and sometimes 
trudged far down the coast in search for sea-birds’ eggs. 

Often at noon Gullsegg found him in an old punt that was pulled 
up out of the reach of the highest tides, eating the lunch that his 
aunt had carefully tin-kettled for him to take to school. The two 
friends always spent the first few minutes in loudly boasting of 
the morning’s doings and of any new possessions since last evening: 
then they haggled over swapping eggs for snails’ shells and moths 
impaled on wooden pegs. Sometimes, after Gullsegg had run away 
home for his own lunch or back to school, Chick, drowsy from the 
strong sea-air and growing too fast, fell sound asleep curled up 
in the bottom of the old boat. 

One day early in May the tide, swinging in under a glorious 
purple haze, reached its highest-water mark just as the nine-o’clock 
school-bell clanged the children in for lessons. 

Gullsegg’s grandfather was at the other end of the island, and 
his mother was to spend the greater part of the day charring at 
old Doctor Gem’s, so she gave the boy a pail of lunch. At twelve, 
when the other children took their kettles and baskets out on the 
gravelled yard, he set off down the back road to find his truant- 
friend. When he neared the Creek a strange sight met his gaze. 
It made him forget lunch and Chick. The gentle face of the early 
morning’s tide had been a deceitful one. It was now proving that 
at half-ebb. It reared its head, like a snake, far out across the yel- 
low flats, and hesitating one moment as if to gather force, it 
rushed back toward the shore. 

The sheds were deserted. Work was slack, and the men com- 
fortably eating their noonday meal at home. Gullsegg knew this, 
and like a flash he thought of the small boats lying along the shore, 
the tackle, slips, and sheds that would be swamped, and of 

(Continued on page 135.) 
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HOW CHINA IS FOLLOWING 
JAPAN’S MILITARY LEAD 






By CONLY—PINCH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” WITH THE CHINESE ARMY 
































The Infaritry Divison of China’s Army of the North passing in review across the Country south of Chang-te Fu 


O-DAY China’s soldiers are armed with the best products 
of German and Japanese skill. They are trained by 
Japanese officers in the strategy and tactics so efficiently 
employed against the Russians in China and Manchuria. 
They are equipped with signal-balloons, wireless teleg- 

raphy, and a Red Cross Society. Their officers are graduates of 
excellent military schools, established in various parts of the 
Empire, in the faculties of which are to be found a large propor- 
tion of German and Japanese instructors. Modern history has 
but one other example of a nation so thoroughly, so rapidly, and 
so earnestly renovating an antiquated and useless military system 
as China. That example is Japan. If China’s progress toward 
military perfection is less rapid than that of her Kastern neighbor 
the cause of her slowness is to be found in the commercial and 
unmilitary spirit which has animated China for centuries past, 
in the vastness of the system which she is reorganizing, and in the 
disordered state of her government. 

China’s army is en route to perfection. . Will it arrive? Has 
it wearied by the way? Is the march ahead of too great distance? 
These are the questions now asked as the result of the second 
annual maneuvres of the Chinese imperial army, which took place 
near Chang-té Fu, in the province of Honan. The only answer 
which can be given at this turn of the century’s wheel is: “ Shui 
chih tao, shuj chih tao ”—* Who knows? Who knows?” 

Compared with those of a year and more ago at Ho-chien Fu, 
military erities give the subsequent manceuvres second place. No 
comparison is made with the manceuvres of modern nations. 

To Western countries maneuvres have a far different meaning 
and purpose. Strategy and skill are demanded. Large unit com- 
manders are given an opportunity to handle large bodies of men, 
not according to programme, but in conformity with the condi- 
tions that govern real warfare. The Chinese conception of war 
maneuvres is radically different from this. Every move of offi- 
cers and men has been carefully arranged beforehand. Individual 
ideas would have put to rout the entire army. Originality had 
no place on the chart. However, as utilized by China, the man- 
cuvres served the purpose of drill, gave opportunity to handle 
troops under service conditions, and more or less removed the 
small prejudices against the army which are sure to be entertained 
by a people who never go beyond the walls of their own cities 
and villages unless actually compelled to. It established, also, a 
new code of ethics for the soldiery. Before the review was over, 
the villagers who had fled from their homes in terror upon the 
reported approach of the troops, returned with all their fear gone. 
Word was given out that no depredations were being made, that 
food was being paid for, and that kindness, not brutality, was 
te be found in the soldier’s heart. Everywhere was this com- 
mented upon. So astonished were they all that the old Chinese 
proverb, “Good iron should not be used to make nails, nor good 
men to make soldiers,” fell into disuse and far from public thought. 

As was said by one of the experts: “ The manceuvres were, good, 
but not startling. They were more or less of a disappointment. 
Last year those who came to scoff remained to praise. -Enough 
could not be said in approbation. The press went mad. The 
Yellow Peril was imminent—at hand, in fact. All Europe was 
agitated. America wondered, and the world at large entertained 
new ideas of China and her army. This year there was no illu- 
sion. Critics came to criticise, as they thought, a modern army; 
then realized how unfair they had been. They found that China 
had not produced a modern army, as Western countries under- 
stand the term; that conditions, as found in China, were too great 
a handicap; that her army, as a homogeneous unit, does ‘not exist ; 
{hat it is quasi-imperial and subject to the forces of the Empire: 
and that therefore the present-day standard of Western nations 
cannot be applied.” 

Other crities look upon China’s military future with enthusiasm. 
They regard the Chinese soldier with contempt no longer. He has 
proved his capability. His discipline is excelient. 

“Give me a few thousand of such men,” said one attaché, “ and 
I should not be afraid to march from Peking to Canton in the face 
of any opposition that China at present can produce,” while the 


opinion of another was that “the Chinese are doing more than 
was ever expected. They are, no doubt, endeavoring to do very 
well. It would be unkind to China to compare her army with 
those of Western nations. Strategists are the product of genera- 
tions, not of a day. China need not regard her army with any 
pessimism. Physically, the Chinese soldier is the equal of the best 
the West can show. Who knows but that a war would develop a 
Chinese Napoleon?” 

When it is remembered that these same soldiers which are now 
calling forth the admiration of the military critics of ten nations 
were only yesterday the spearmen of China’s antediluvian army, 
and as such the expression of her anachronistic art, one is able 
to grasp the progress which China has made toward military regen- 
eration. Less than fifty years-ago European forces, invading 
Chinese soil, were opposed by troops armed with long bamboo 
poles, wooden shields, and grotesque masks intended to inspire 
terror in the breasts of the invaders. 

The modern Chinese army, the finished product of which, to 
date, was presented to the critical eye of the world in the recent 
maneuvres at Chang-té Fu, may be said to have taken its origin 
from the foreign-drilled Chinese troops commanded by General 
Frederick T. Ward, and later by General Gordon, at the time of 
the Taiping Rebellion. To the efforts of General Ward are to be 
ascribed the awakening of the imperial government to a sense of 
the inability of its effete military organization to cope with the 
disorders of the Empire, and of the superiority of foreign methods 
of fighting over those then prevailing in China. 

The development of the new army from the “ Ever Victorious ” 
forces of Ward has not been steady. The painful lessons which 
China learned in her war with Japan in 1894-95, and in the in- 
ternational campaign for the relief of the legations in 1900, seem 
to point to a steadier development in the future. 

From the first the adoption of foreign arms and foreign methods 
into the Chinese army ‘has met with opposition on the part of 
certain Chinese officials. The ranks of the opposition, however, 
have slowly weakened, until it may be said that to-day the great 
majority of higher oflicials no longer look upon the change with 
disapproval. The two most progressive, as well as the most 
patriotic, of the provincial viceroys, Yuan Shih-k’ai and Chang 
Chih-tung, are among the chief supporters of a new army move- 
ment. The forces of the north and of the south, which met at 
Chang-té Fu, are the direct results of the efforts, respectively, of 
these two statesmen. T’ieh Liang, president of the Board of 
Revenue and member of the Grand Council, and Tuan Fang, vice- 
roy of the two Kiangs, were also interested in the recent mancuvres. 

The army-reform movement in China is deriving much of its 
support from an awakening national spirit of toleration and re- 
spect for the military. Thanks to this spirit the soldier in China 
is gradually coming into his own. The Chinese phrase for “ society 
in general” is a compound of the words “ sages, husbandmen, 
artisans, and tradesmen,” in which the soldier finds no place. 
That this phrase has outlived its usefulness as a literal expression 
of Chinese public sentiment is becoming daily more apparent. 
The Chinese army is no longer recruited solely from the coolie 
class. In the rank and file of the forees which met in mimic battle 
at Chang-t¢ Fu were to be found many members of the literati 
class. To one acquainted with the inflexibility of Chinese senti- 
ment this is significant, and speaks well for the future possibilities 
of the army. 2 

At the present time the Chinese reorganized forces are composed 
practically of the two armies organized and superintended by Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, viceroy of Chihli, and Chang Chih-tung, viceroy of the 
two Kuang provinces. All of the available men of these two 
armies -were mobilized for the mancuvres. The number engaged 
is estimated by Chinese authorities at approximately 40,000. The 
strength of the two armies was practically equal. 

The Army of the North was composed of conscripts from the 
provinces of Chihli and Shantung, while the so-called Army of 
the South was made up of those from Hupeh and Honan All 
branches of the service were represented. The Army of the North 
was composed of three brigades of infantry, one regiment of artil- 




































































































Drilling the Field-pieces (of German and Japanese Design) of the Artillery Division of China’s Army of the North. 


The Armies 


of the North and South together comprise more than 40,000 Men ; 


lery, one regiment of cavalry, and a battalion of pioneers. It was 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Tuan Hsu Hsueh, commander 
of the third division and director-general of all military schools 
in Paoting Fu. General Tuan is an officer of wide travel experi- 
ence, and has studied tactics in both Germany and Japan. 

The Army of the South was made up of three brigades of in- 
fantry, one regiment and a battery of artillery, one regiment and 
a squadron of cavalry, and a company and a third of pioneers. 
Lieutenant-General Chang Piao, who has twice witnessed the 
Japanese grand mancuvres, was its commander-in-chief. He is 
regarded as one of the foremost generals in the Chinese army at 
the present day. His actual post is commander of the eighth 
division of the Hupeh provincial army and codirector of Han-yang 
Arsenal. 

The artillery was equipped with 180 field - pieces, of various 
models and dates. German models, manufactured in China, and 
Japanese models predominated. The infantry were armed with 
the Japanese army rifle, XXXI Kuang Hsii, and the southern 
forces with Mausers, model 1884, manufactured in Hankow. The 
savalry were armed with carbines and sabres. 

Northern troopers were mounted on Chinese ponies, the southern 
on Japanese horses. The officers’ mounts were divided amongst 
the English, Australian, Arabian, and French. The use of Japan- 
ese horses by the Chinese cavalry was largely in the nature of an 
experiment. Up to this year the only mounts employed have been 
the small Chinese ponies, raised in Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Chinese pony is unquestionably the superior of the two animals 
in the matter of hardiness and cheapness of keep, but the Chinese 
military authorities are divided on the question of size in army 
animals. Judging from the expressions of opinions which have 
been made by Chinese officers subsequent upon the manceuvres, 
the question would seem to be still unsettled. The consensus of 
foreign expert opinion is in favor of the retention of the ponies 
for ordinary mounts. 

Each soldier carried, in addition to his rifle, forty-five pounds, 
distributed among ammunition carried in loop-belts, bayonet and 
scabbard, an extra pair of shoes, blanket-roll, canteen, rice-can- 
ister, and either a pick, shovel, or hatchet.. With less than 
$3 50 a month, a part of which is kept by the government for his 
family, he buys his own ration of rice, dried fish, pork, and cab- 
bage. Occasionally the Chinese soldier treats himself to the army 





























Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai and his Body-guard reviewing an 
Evolution of China’s modernized Army 





hardtack which the Japanese have adopted as a part of their 
army ration. He has adopted the army canteen with great avid- 
ity, and while inclined to insobriety, his monthly pittance is not 
sufficient to allow him to indulge himself to the detriment of the 
service. 

For the recent maneuvres, a section of hilly country south of 
Chang-té Fu was chosen for the scene of the principal operations. 
The theoretical object of the manewuvres was to test the ability 
of the Army of the North to defend the approaches to the capital 
of the Empire against the approach of the southern forces. Chang- 
té Fu is a walled city of about 70,000 population. It lies on the 
Peking-Hankow Railway, about midway between the two terminal 
cities. A portion of the scheme of defence consisted in stationing 
small bodies of men at the various stations along the railroad and 
patrolling the track by solitary sentinels posted every four hun- 
dred yards. Station guards varied in strength from fourteen to 
fifty men each, a force quite insufficient for safeguarding the line 
of communication in case of actual hostilities, but large enough 
to serve as a skeleton formation. 

The main body of the Northern Army was mobilized from its 
outlying stations by train and by foot upon Chang-té Fu, and was 
massed among the hills and ravines to the south of the city. The 
Army of the South was mobilized at Wei-hui and T’ang-ying, the 
latter place fifteen miles south of Chang-té. 

The action of the first day of the official mancwuvres was des- 
tined to partake largely of the nature of a farce. The programme 
of the day’s maneuvring described a cavalry skirmish on a bit 
of level ground to the east of T’ang-ying. About eleven o’clock 
the pickets on duty straightened up, rubbed their eyes, and scanned 
the horizon for the approach of the Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai and 
his train of attendants. A riderless horse came galloping by; then 
from the west of T’ang-ying city a long dust-cloud stretched out 
and up. Another second and the line was filled with life. The 
northern blue was seen. Officers and men came sweeping across 
the wide plain just east of the Wu-li-chen. They followed the 
road which branched off to the right, and took their positions east 
of the wall. Another dust-cloud. Out of it is seen the huge red 
flag of the Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai. Men were not discern- 
ible. 

A small detachment of cavalry rode out to the road skirting the 
village and beckoned the crowd back. Here and there horsemen 
came scurrying. The foreign attachés and correspondents, all 
guests of the Chinese government, were seen galloping hard over 
the maneuvre ground. Riding close to the flag on a small black 
China pony was Yuan Shih-k’ai, followed by T’ieh-liang. These 
were the imperial commissioners appointed to inspect the man- 
ceuvres. A special guard of 250 soldiers encircled them. Safely 
across the plain, they took their position and waited. The vice- 
roy’s pet regiment of cavalry advanced to meet the enemy, who 
had been heard firing random volleys since the appearance of the 
first dust-cloud. The advantage of position lay with the southern 
troopers. Yuan Shih-k’ai’s body-guard moved out to reconnoitre. 
Straight into the jaws of the enemy they went. Chang Chih- 
tung’s Royal Guards were lying low. They waited their oppor- 
tunity, then sallied forth, 600 strong. Volley after volley they 
rained upon their enemy. There was no reply. They found that 
they had charged into a body of neutrals. The mistake lost them 
their advantageous position. The northern cavalry massed them- 
selves and charged boot to boot into the disordered ranks of the 
southern troopers. The result was inevitable. The programme 
for the day had been changed. Confusion, disorder, and retreat 
for the Southern Army, the laurel wreath for the forces of the 
north. Yuan Shih-k’ai was joined once more by his battered and 
frightened body-guard. The cavalry was lined up for inspection. 
Twelve o’clock, the day’s maneuvring was over. 

The Japanese major-general, Matsaqura, the senior observing 
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officer, and the Japanese attachés were first to reach the tiffin-tent 
which had been pitched near Wu-li-chien for the refreshment of 
the guests. Fast on their heels were the various representatives 
nine other governments, who were being surrounded by news- 


of ‘ = 
er correspondents. Opinions were given freely. Major-General 


Aiatsaqura was questioned, but Major-General Matsaqura was 
silent. 


‘That night the Southern Army quartered in the vicinity of I Ko 
Vii, a place not distant from T ang-ying, and the Northern Army 
quartered at Chili: Pao, five miles south of Chang-té Fu. At four 
o'clock the next morning the southern infantry was moving toward 
Chili Pao. They had discovered the northern camp, and were 
pushing forward to gain the first advantage. The northerners 
had not been sleeping. They were reconnoitring as well. It 
was near Fu Tsan they met. General Tuan Hsu Hsueh took ad- 
vantage of the topography of the land. He concealed his forces. 
Gullies and ravines were in plenty. The Northern Army, in their 
khaki uniforms, disappeared from sight, while but a few miles 
distant the southern tegiments squatted on their haunches wait- 
ing for the word, In the open field, midway between the two 
lines, a huge yellow balloon was seen floating skyward. It had 
been sent up about ten o’clock in the morning. This was the first 
time that the signal-balloon had been utilized by the Chinese army. 

The day came on. Suddenly the two mounds directly beneath 
the balloon filled with life. Once more the viceroy and his guests 
had come to see another act of the great play that China had 
prepared for them. Their coming was the signal for the southern 
commander. A half-hundred horsemen pressed through the crowd- 
ed road of the small village. They had come to make way once 
more for China’s favorite viceroy. He was on his way to the field 
of action. The men on their haunches assumed a look of interest. 
It was then the word was given. Like lightning they were on 
their feet, running toward the south and east. Thousands of 
them were charging toward the Army of the North. In vain they 
hammered away on its left wing. The left wing of the Northern 
Army clung tenaciously to its post. A long line of southern men 
were advancing in the face of a dozen guns. They did not realize 
the battle. The northerners were crafty and full of strategy. 
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back six miles south of Chang-té, and had planted their mountain- 
guns on the heights west of the railway. A mile east of the 
railway the heavy guns were stationed, while their infantry ex- 
tended three miles eastward. About half past ten the southern 
force opened fire upon them. The mountain-guns on the height 
were brought into action. All the guns were cannonading. With ap- 
parently no respect for the marksmanship of the northerners, the 
southern forces pressed forward in the very face of the guns. 
Their centre advanced in such numbers that the northern centre 
fell back to the north on a line with their mountain pieces. This 
was no doubt a ruse to mislead the southerners. In a little time 
it was seen that the southerners had made a mistake. Neverthe- 
less they pressed forward to the northern centre, again not taking 
preautions to guard against the possibilities of the heights. In 
the distance could be seen the coming to life of the northern 
soldiers. With fixed bayonets they charged. Like the rush of a 
whirlwind they came. Sliding, running, and slipping, they crossed 
the railroad track, straight over the knoll where the attachés 
and correspondents were congregated. In their mighty rush they 
completely enveloped the entire Southern Army. ‘Twelve o'clock. 
The signal-balloon carried up two balls. The day’s battle was 
finished, but no decision regarding it was given out because of the 
unsatisfactory way in which the movements were carried out on 
both sides. Again Yuan Shih-k’ai, the commissioner, was not on 
the scene of action at the critical moment, and again the guests 
of the government made for the refreshment-tent. Again they 
dealt in opinions, but Major-General Matsaqura said no word. 
The fourth day was given to reviewing the army by Yuan Shih- 
k’ai and T’ieh Liang. The firing of the guns having ceased, the 
natural curiosity of the villager gained the mastery over his fear, 
and as a result thousands of spectators were just beyond the 
picket-lines. For two hours the army marched in review. Officers 
and mén were resplendent in dress uniforms of blue and gold. 
Yesterday’s combats were forgotten. Across the open field, just 
outside the walls of Chang-té Fu, the 180 guns were being whirled 
across the green of the winter wheat. The eavalry, with sword 
at present, swept by them. Then came the steady tread of the 
infantry, the band playing energetically the national anthem. Thus 





























The Red Cross Division of the Army of the North—a Feature of modern Military Organization adopted by China 


They pressed their advantage, and succeeded in turning the left 
flank of the Southern Army just as the signal-balloon sent up 
one of the small Para rubber balls. The day’s fight was over, and 
the victory, with the umpire a mile way, was given to the north 
once more. Again the correspondents and attachés were sum- 
moned to tiffin. Major-General Matsaqura was soon within the 
folds of the tent. Correspondents and attachés exchanged notes. 
Major-General Matsaqura was again questioned, but, as before, 
Major-General Matsaqura was silent. 

Although the Northern Army had gained a definite victory, 
they did not follow up the advantage secured by their posi- 
tion. Instead, on the following day, they resumed a defensive 
movement instead of pushing an offensive one. They had fallen 
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closed the second grand annual exhibition of the Chinese imperial 
army. 

While military critics may differ as to the exact amount of 
eredit due to China for her present army organization, they are 
fairly well agreed that she has not yet an army which can be 
classed as modern. That China has made a long step toward 
creating such an army, and that present signs point to the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of her object, are points upon which they 
are equally unanimous. How long it will be before her army 
ean hope to have reached that state of perfection which would 
enable it to meet European or American troops with any assur- 
ance of success, is a question which may be answered only by 
“Shui chih tao.” 





WHEN THE SHIPS GO HOME 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 











With th’ breath o’ Home in their sails. 
I’ve felt th’ thrall o’ the Homeward Call 
In th’ wake they leaves at their tails. 
I’ve heard th’ breezes whisperin? Home— 
Th’ Catch in th’ throat I know; 
An’ I’ve felt th’ dart o’ th’ Homing Heart 
(‘Way back in th’ Long Ago!). 


[°° seen ’em go from a hundred ports 


A beautiful sight is th’ Home Bound boats 
With their bellying sails to th’ wind; 

An’ you hears ’em sigh as they’re passin’ by 

Th’ one who stay behind. 





Oh, I’ve seen ‘em drift from a hundred ports 
An’ I’ve felt th’ call to go; 

But I’ve let ’em slide with th’ ebbin’ tide 
(‘Way back in th’ Long Ago!). 


As I see ’em go from a hundred ports 
I hear th’ trees sing “Stay!” 
I hear th’ note in th’ river’s throat; 
In th’ song o’ th’ ocean spray. 
Oh, a beautiful sight is th’ Home Bound boats, 
But we are the ones who know 
That our hearts are here since we brought ’em here 
("Way back in th’ Long Ago!). 
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STRAUSS’ 


“OW that Richard Strauss’ astonishing musie-drama “ Sa- 
lome” (based upon the one-act play of Oscar Wilde)” has 
become, in the course of its international peregrinations, a 
part of the répertoire of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
its actual artistic quality becomes a matter of immediate 
interest in this region of the musical world. 

In order to avoid any possible misconceptions, the present 
appraiser may be permitted to clear the ground by saying that, in 
the first place, he holds no brief for those who have objected to 
Strauss’ extraordinary score because they truly find it a virtually 
continuous tissue of dissonances: who reject this most adventurous 
and undaunted music because its unequalled cacophonies seem to 
them “ shocking,’ or “ ob- 
noxious,” or “ outrageous.” 
Let it be said at once that 
the cacophonies of “Salome ” 
are misliked, in this quarter, 
not because they are hideous, 
but because they are dull; 
not because they transcend 
various long-hallowed tradi- 
tions of musical rectitude, 
but because they lack point, 
vividness, saliency, and elo- 
quence—a matter which may 
be enlarged upon somewhat 
later in this discussion.. In 
the sécond “place, «no. objec: 
tion will be made—though 
we shall perhaps be alone in 
this—to the character of the 
subject-matter which Strauss 
has chosen for exploitation 
in his music-drama: that is 
a nmiatter for quite separate 
discussion; since the com- 
poser might claim that the 
first consideration should be 
for the manner in which he 
has expressed his theme, 
such as it is, and in this we 
are at one with him; any 
other way lies wsthetie con- 
fusion and unprofitableness. 

What, then, is the quality 
of the musie which the incomparable Strauss—Strauss, the most 
conquering musical personality since Wagner—has conceived as a 
fit embodiment in tones of the tragic and maleficent and haunting 
tale of the Dancing Daughter of Herodias and her part in the 
career of the prophet John, as reeounted—with non-Scriptural 
variations—by Oscar Wilde? We may consider, first, whether or 
no it achieves the prime requisite of music in its organic relation 
to a dramatie subject: the enforcing and heightening of the effect 
of the play. Let us set aside as irrelevant those other matters 
which, in the case of “ Salome,” have so absorbed critical attention, 
and of which we have heard overmuch: its remorseless com- 
plexity, its unflagging novelty of invention, its superb and miracu- 
lous orchestration. These are matters of importance, but of 
sécondary importance. The point at issue is, has Strauss, through 
his music, intensified and italicized the moods and situations of the 
drama; and, secondly, has he achieved this end through music 
which is in itself notable and important? For oneself, the response 
must be, on the whole, a simple negative. There are passages, 
beyond question, in which the situation created by the dramatist 
is tellingly, and with memorable effect, accentuated by the musi- 
cian. There are such passages in the opening scene, where the 
entrance of Salome is adroitly prepared; in the tumultuous dia- 
logue between the Princess and the Forerunner—for example, the 
few vivid measures in E-major, of singular intensity, where the 
theme expressive of the growing passion of Salome is consorted 
with the gravely simple theme of John; in the scene prefatory to 
the Dance: but these flashes of power and eloquence are occa- 
sional and fugitive—they are tense and gripping passages in a 
waste of bombastic and empty discourse. For one’s ultimate im- 
pression of this musie is of its tragic, its almost superhuman, 
futility: for it is surely nothing less. than tragie that such brave 
endeavors, such a mighty and splendid and resourceful storming 
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of the heights, should end in so decisive a rout. Never was music 
so avid in its search for the eloquent word. We are amazed ai the 
ingenuity, the audacity, the resourcefulness, of the expressional 
apparatus that is cumulatively reared in this unprecedented score. 
Cacophony is heaped upon cacophony; the alphabet of music is 
ransacked for new and undreamt-of combinations of tone; never 
were effects so elaborate, so cunning, so fertilely contrived, offered 
to the ears of men since the voice ‘of music was heard in its 
pristine estate. This score, in intention, challenges the music of 
the days that shall follow after it, for it foreshadows an expres- 
sional vehicle of unimagined possibilities. But they are still, so 
far as Strauss and the present are concerned, possibilities. The 
music of “Salome” is a towering and pathetic monument to the 
hopelessness of endeavor without impulse. At point after point 
this music misses fire. Its unexampled cacophonies, its elaborate 
and heaven-storming dissonances, are, for the most part, so empty, 
so rhetorically futile, so barren of eloquence, that one ends by 
classing them in one’s mind among the platitudes of music— 
a disquieting issue, surely! The thing, to put it shortly, is abor- 
tive; the anticipated event, so elaborately prepared for, fails to 
occur. One is not enthralled or engrossed or perplexed or shocked; 
one is, on the contrary, dispirited, even, at times, bored—the 
means invoked are so formidable, the resultant eloquence so 
meagre, so occasional. The speaker declaims and expostulates, he 
is rhetorically portentous, he is inexhaustible in gesture, he has 
at his command every resource, every ingenuity, every persuasion: 
yet we sit back in our chairs, immensely admiring, yet quite con- 
tained, quite coolly possessed, quite unswayed and unconvinced. To 
speak without metaphor, the drama of Wilde is not movingly 
realized in the music of Strauss. There are in the play moments 
of great passion, of overwhelming and sinister’ power, which find 
no adequate counterpart in the music. -The desire of Salome for the 
lips of the Prophet is erystalized in a theme which incredibly re- 
minds one of Massenet; it is saecharinely and conventionally 
erotic, rather than wildly and ungovernably lustful; the pleading 
of Herod before the yielding of the Forerunner’s head lacks force 
and incisiveness; the music 
of the Dance sounds almost 
perfunctory in its want of 
abandon, of barbarie and é 
colorful sensuousness; Sa- 
Jome’s madly exultant chant- 
ings over the severed head, 
and her affecting apostrophe 
to the dead Prophet, are 
denoted in musie which has 
moments of poignant inten- 
sity and of commanding and 
far-sweeping beauty (the 
Strauss of “Don Quixote” 
and “ Ein Heldenleben ” can- 
not easily die) ; but its mo- 
ments of banality, of preten- 
tious and depressing com- 
monplace, of labored and de- 
feated impressiveness, are 
far more frequent. 

This music, then, judgmg 
it in its entirety, is deficient 
as an exposition, as a’ trans- 
lation into tone, of the 
drama upon which it is 
based; it does not, as a 
whole, adequately intensify 
or illuminate the moods and 
situations of the play; in 
beauty, in intensity of emo- 
tion, in puissance of appeal, 
it falls below the level of the 
drama. One does not feel 
that the play has here found 
its inevitable, its final, 
musical complement, as one 
feels in the ease of so com- 
wWetely successful a music- 
drama as, let us say at 
random, the “Pelléas_ et 
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\| Jsunde” of Debussy, or the “Tosca” of Puecini—not to allege 
supreme examples as the legacies of Wagner’s genius. One 
is to “ Salome,” it must be granted, with the nerves in an ex- 


lis eles ie : 
cosvive state of tension—it is enormously exciting; but so is, 
under certain conditions, a determined beating upon a drum. An 


asseult upon the nerve-centres is a vastly different thing from an 
emotional persuasion; yet there are many who, in listening to 
» Salome,” will need ‘to be convinced of it. 

1 it also be said again—lest one be misunderstood—that there 
, valid objection to be held against any dissonantal effect what- 
soever in music, so long as it be successfully articulate—so long, 
tliat is to say, as it addresses us sharply and vividly. As I have 
elsewhere said, “ there is possible in musie a kind of ugliness, a 
kind of deliberate cacophony, that is expressive and significant— 
that speaks, that is eloquent. Strauss himself has achieved 
such an effect in that wonderful and heart-shaking passage in his 
‘Pon Quixote’ which depicts the mental disintegration of the 
deluded knight; or, again, in the unforgettable battle-music in 
‘Kin Heldenleben.? There is also possible in musie another order 
of dissonant effect; which may be achieved (to recall Mr. Whis- 
tler’s luminous phrase) by the simple expedient of ‘ sitting on the 
keyboard’: an effect that is obviously possible without either in- 
spiration or artistry.” And it is upon this order of futile and 
alllicting expression that Strauss, for reasons which need not here 
be explored, relies in much of the music of ‘“ Salome.” 

It would be absurd to deny, of course, that “Salome” is in 
many ways a noteworthy and brilliant—and, for the curious 
student of musical evolution, a fascinating—work. Its musician- 
ship—the sheer technical artistry which contrived it—is breath- 
catching in its facile and inerrant mastery. The quality of its 
inspiration, and its success as a musico-dramatic commentary, 
which have been the prime considerations in this discussion, have 
been measured, of course, by the most exacting standards—by the 
standards set in other and greater works of Strauss, in comparison 
with which it is lamentably inferior in vitality, sincerity, and 
importance. In at least one respect, however, it is delightful to be 
able to praise unreservedly this much-discussed and variously re- 
garded score; and that is in the case of its superlative orchestra- 
tion. Strauss has written here for a huge and complicated body of 
instruments—there are 112 players in his orchestra, and he has 
set them an appalling task. Never in the history of music has 
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such instrumentation found its way on to the printed page. 
Yet though he requires his performers to do impossible 
things, they never fail to contribute to the effect of the score as a 
whole; for the dominant and wonderful distinction of the orches- 
tration lies precisely in the splendor of its total effect, and the 
almost uncanny art with which it is accomplished. One finds upon 
every page not only new and undreamt-of achievements in coloring, 
unimagined sonorities, but a superb and keenly poetic feeling for 
the timbre which will most intensify the dramatic moment. The 
instrumentation, from beginning to end, is a gorgeous welter of 
strange and novel and obsessing colors—for in such orchestral 
writing as this, sound becomes color, and color sound: it is not a 
single sense which is engaged, but a subtle and indescribable com- 
plex of all the senses; one not only hears, one also imagines that 
one sees and feels these tones, and is even fantastically aware of 
their possessing exotic and curious odors, vague and singular per- 
fumes. Yet all this magnificence, this marvellous juggling with 
sensory impressions, is incurably external. It is a gorgeous and 
many-hued garment, and that which it clothes and glorifies is a 
poor and unnurtured thing. There is little vitality, little true 
substance, within this dazzling instrumental envelope; and for any 
one who is not content with its brave exterior panoply, and who 
seeks a more permanent and living beauty within, the thing becomes 
but a vast and empty husk. 

Where, one ends by wondering, is the earlier, the greater, 
Strauss?—the unparalleled maker .of music, the indisputable 
genius, who gave us a sheaf of masterpieces: who gave us “ Don 
Quixote,” “ Ein Heldenleben,” “ Zarathustra,” “Tod und Verklii- 
rung.” Has he passed into that desolate region occupied in his day 
by Hector Berlioz, for whom, as has been said in this place before, 
a sense of the tragic futility of talent without genius did not 
exist—the futility of application, of ingenuity, of constructive re- 
source, without that ultimate and unpredictable flame? Is not 
Strauss, in such a work as “ Salome,” but another Berlioz (though 
a Berlioz with a gleaming past)? Is he not here as one disdain- 
fully indifferent to the ministrations of that “Eternal Spirit ” 
which, in Milton’s wonderful phrase, “ sends out his Seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases”? Is not Strauss to-day (to quote the bitter 
reproach of one who has been’his most enlightened and effective 
advocate) ‘a marvellously clever man who was once a genius ”? 


















































Prince August Wilhelm Heinrich Gonthier Victor 
OURTH SON OF THE KAISER, WHO WILL SOON VISIT AMERICA 


SECOND DAUGHTER OF DUKE FRIEDRICH OF 








Princess Alexandra Victoria 
SCHLESWI1G-HOLSTEIN- 
SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG 


A ROYAL BETROTHAL INVOLVING MANY NAMES 


THE KAISER’S FOURTH SON, PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM, WHO IS ENGAGED TO THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA VICTORIA, SECOND DAUGII- 


TER OF DUKE’ FRIEDRICH OF 


SCHLESWIG-ILOLSTEIN-SONDERBU RG-GLUCKSBURG, 
XN ACCOUNT OF THE VISIT WHICH IT IS PLANNED THAT HE SHALL 
PURPOSE, IT IS ANNOUNCED, OF STUDYING OUR MANNERS AND “INSTITUTIONS. 
AUGUST WILHELM WILL ABJURE THE ARMY AND TAKE UP THE WORK OF AN OFFICER OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


IS AN INTERESTING FIGURE ¥OR AMERICANS 


MAKE TO THIS COUNTRY DURING THE COMING YEAR, FOR THE 


UPON COMPLETING HIS MILITARY TRAINING, PRINCE 
THIS WILL BE THE 


FIRST INSTANCE OF A GERMAN PRINCE TURNING ASIDE FROM THE ARMY TO ENTER CIVIL LIFE 
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F all the inartistic prevaricators (who would call a lady 
anything else’) who have graced the stage we commend 
to an indulgent public one Becky Warder, the heroine of 


Clyde Fitch’s latest play, “ The Truth,” which has Mrs. 

Clara Bloodgood in its chief réle at the Criterion Theatre. 
She is a very attractive young woman who has inherited her un- 
fortunate propensity from a remarkable father, so we are more or 
less inclined to forgive her as not entirely responsible for her un- 
desirable attribute, and at the same time admire such absolute 
frankness in her charming misrepresentation of facts. 

As a play, “ The Truth” is a notable achievement by Mr. Fitch, 
who, however, must share at least half of his honors with Mrs. 
Bloodgood. Neither Mr. Fitch nor Mrs. Bloodgood has ever done 
anything better, which, in each .case,.is saying much. Mr. Fitch 
has succeeded in depicting a young woman with whom we are all 
familiar—the young woman who does not misstate things with any 
desire to do an injury, but one whose imagination is so 
great and whose opportunities are so numerous that untruths 
escape her in the natural course of any conversation. Further- 
more, she does not adhere to her fibs after she has told them, 
but embellishes them 
with each repetition. 

Of course, we are 
very sorry for Becky 
Warder, particularly 
so when, upon de- 
ciding in a sudden un- 
accountable moment 
to tell the truth, she 
is so tragically mis- 
apprehended by no 
less important a fig- 
ure in her life than 
her indulgent husband, 
He has never doubted 
her in anything, how- 
ever damaging the 
circumstantial evi- 
dence might be, until 
one day he discovers 
her unfortunate pre- 
dilection, and there- 
after nothing she says 
is the truth so far as 
he is concerned. 

This is the pivot of 
the play. As her un- 
truths have to do with 
a certain irresponsible 
young man of her ac- 
quaintance, although 
there is no  wrong- 
doing, only its sugges- 
tion, there is a fine 
scene between husband 
and wife and each 
leaves the other. 
Becky goes to her dis- 
solute father to seek 
asylum under his 
doubtful protection in 
his shabby two-room 
home in Baltimore. 
th Far from having 
ne learned a lesson, she 
Drawn by O. E, Cesare begins lying with her 


Clara Bloodgood as “ Becky Warder,” very first words to her 
, 


father. The scene be- 
s “ ” 
in “The Truth tween the father and 


daughter provides one 

of the finest moments 
in the play, which is his revelation. to her that he has been a liar 
all his life, that he began his down-hill road with lies and mis- 
representations. Becky, too, makes her confessions, which extend 
back almost into her babyhood, when she told the other little 
children that her father was really her stepfather, and that he 
used to beat her. She did this, she says, to make herself interesting. 
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Becky’s father, Mr. Roland, is played by Mr. W. B. Mack, the 
powerful Schram of “ Leah Klesehna,” and his acting is a gain in 
natural characterization. He points out to his daughter all the 
follies of her heritage of untruthfulness, and yet when the mood 
seizes him he proves himself to be the most monumentally per- 
sistent of liars, and 
this, bless you, within 
a few minutes after 
his fine lecture. Mr. 
Mack’s artistic  per- 
formance actually 
aroused a_ certain 
amount of sympathy 
for the wretched man 
and his, weakness. 

Another member of 
the company, Mrs. 
Sam Sothern, gave in 
Eve Lindon an admi- 
rable performance as 
the jealous and erratic 
wife whose husband 
is the irresponsible 
young man very much 
in love with Becky 
Warder, and the 
source of the estrange- 
ment of Becky and 
her husband. 

One of the impor- 
tant characters in the 
play was somewhat 
overdrawn, but no 
doubt intentionally so. 
This was Mrs. Jene- 
vieve Crespigny, the 
lodging-house keeper 
with whom Lindon 
lives, and who is, by 
the way, very much in 
love with him, even to 
the point of asking 
him if her money is 
not as good as any 
other woman’s for him 
to live on. The part 
was played by Miss 
Zelda Sears, who did 
it admirably in the ac- 
companiment of much 
vareful fixing of her 
“rat” and = adjust- 
ment of her waist- 
band in the _ Rose- 
stahlesque manner. 

Mr. Fitch is to be 
congratulated, and so is the company which presents “The Truth” 
so veraciously. 











Drawn by O. E, Cesare 


Blanche Walsh as “Mary O’Hara,” 
in ‘ The Straight Road” 


On the same night upon which Mr. Fitch was enjoying the 
triumph of “The Truth” at the Criterion Theatre, another play 
of his was making its appeal to a handsome first-night audience 
across the street at the Astor. Mr. Fitch calls it “ The Straight 
Road ”—the road from ruin and degradation to what the late Mr. 
Arnold would have called spiritual “sweetness and light.” Along 
this road the heroine of the piece, known. by the sufficiently de- 
scriptive cognomen of Houston Street Moll (her true name is Mary 
O'Hara), proceeds, with sundry divagations, from the gutter and 
the gin-mill to ultimate respectability and joy. Her progress is 
somewhat as follows: Mr. Fitch discloses her to us, at the start, 
as emerging from a barroom “scrap” with another lady into the 
temporary refuge of the local Settiement House, where Miss 
Thompson, who runs the place, becomes convinced that, if she can 
only contrive to lead Miss O’Hara gently by the hand along the 
flowery path of Bible texts and plain water, she can propel her 
charge along the “ Road” to the goal of an eventual regeneration. 
In act two, we find Mary, garbed in a sweetly pretty white muslin 
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gown instead of the unkempt rags of the 
first act, visiting the rich Miss Thompson 
at her Palatial Mansion on the banks of 
the Hudson. Now Miss Thompson has a young 
man, to Whom she has engaged herself. She 
loves him dearly; but the audience is permit- 
ted to suspect that the young man, Douglas 
\4ines by name, is attracted more by the 
vleam of Miss Thompson’s ducats than by 
her comeliness and virtue. Mary, too, is in 
llthe toils of love, and her steady is brought 
before the footlights in the person of a 
i lowly but honest barkeep. Now it happens 
that Mary, having her full share of 
‘ pulehritude, catches the eye of young Aines, 
the betrothed of Mary’s benefactor. The 
young man makes up to Mary, and is 
caught at it by his fiancée; but he lies out 
“of his uncomfortable situation, putting all 
‘the blame on honest Mary, who has resisted 
this advances. Miss Thompson, naturally 
‘enough, believes her young man rather than 
} Mary. The latter realizes that it is incum- 
‘bent upon her to prove her faithfulness to 
ther lady friend at all costs; she therefore 
I jures the wicked young man to her rooms, 
‘under promise of adequate reward, and in- 
‘‘yites Miss Thompson to call on her at the 
J same hour, hoping that thus her pursuer’s 
‘perfidy will be revealed. But things go 
‘wrong. The young man comes, and Molly 
fam herself to be folded in his arms, 
‘with one eye on the door and the other on 
& clock. The hour comes and the door 











opens; but there enters, not the wished-for 
‘Miss Thompson, but Mary’s steady, the 
‘burly barkeep. It will be seen that Mary’s 
position has its embarrassments. She tries 
‘to square herself, but the barkeep refuses 
to be convinced. While he is administering 
Baue punishment to the young man, Miss 
‘Thompson arrives, alas! too late. She, too, 
refuses to accept Mary’s explanation of the 
case, though she realizes at last her lover’s 
-perfidy. Finally, they all depart—the bar- 
keep having bestowed upon his lady a part- 
ing curse. Mary is left alone. “ This,” she 
observes, “is what you get for being good ”; 
whereupon she proceeds to break up the 
furniture, smash a few mirrors and window- 
panes, and generally to demonstrate her 
contempt for virtue. She prepares for an 
‘all-night celebration, after her old habit; 
‘when, just as she is lifting the bottle to her 
lips, her eyes fall, under the inspiration of 
‘a neighborly spot-light, upon a picture of 
the Virgin which hangs upon. the wall. 
‘Mary, being fundamentally a worthy soul, 
‘drops the bottle and falls upon her knees 
‘in prayer. In act four all is made smooth 
ior her. She succeeds in demonstrating her 
innocence, the barkeep opens his arms to 
ther, Jiss Thompson bestows her blessing, 
‘and all is as it should be. It only remains 
to be said that this extraordinary farrago of 
vulgarity, melodrama, and Salvation Army 
sentiment is admirably acted by Miss Walsh 
‘and an excellent company. But both Mr. 
Fitch and Miss Walsh are worthy of better 
things. The play is a frank appeal to the 
gallery; what its fortunes with the public 
will he remains to be seen. 





Gullsegg 
(Continued from page 128.) 


hes punt, perhaps with Chick in it fast 
+ as eep. 

' There was no time to rouse him. He 
must alarm the village. His short legs 
never had made such time. In five min- 
utes he stumbled over Jed Brown’s door- 
step into the kitchen, where several men 
\ sat_ about a table. 

“Tell ever’buddy,” he gasped, “the tide 
is a-standin’ on its tail an’ a-goin’ t’ swal- 
low the sheds,” then picked himself up and 
was off like an eel for the shore. 

The bore had already reached Chick’s 
little cove, which lay farther down the har- 
bor than the Creek; and Gullsegg, perched 
on a bowlder, could see the punt rocking 
on the swell. Chick might be sleeping in 
it and be carried out to sea. The men 
must all save their gear. There was no- 
body but himself—if only he were sure 
that Chick was in it. But he knew he 

had no time to make inquiries; the crazy 

sun-cracked punt might sink! His grand- 
father’s dingey with its oars was lying 


‘ean 
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near him, beached. He felt the tide would 
break before it reached the boat to which 
he ran, and fell upon its middle thwart, 
braced his feet, and firmly grasped the oars. 
The wave did fall below him on the sands, 
but sent a breaker crashing up that soaked 
him to the skin and set the dingey floating. 

It was a hard pull at first, though soon 
the tide ran back with equal speed, and 
the lad had only to keep his bow turned 
toward the tossing punt. 

If Chick were there he hoped he would 
not wake, because, not knowing where he 
was, he might handspring out, as he often 
did on shore. On the rise of the next 
wave he craned his neck. Yes, there he was 
in the bow of the boat. They were nearly 
half-way across the harbor now. With the 
coolness of an old tar, Gullsegg caught the 
ring hanging from the end of the punt 
as he slipped past and fastened it to his 
painter. Chick still slept, and Simeon saw 
that the punt had commenced to take water 
in the stern. He brought his boat up close, 
and leaning over, clutched the unconscious 
boy’s jersey. 

“Say, Chick!” he said, gently. 


Chick looked up drowsily: “Be you 
come for lunch, Gullsie?” Then, as _ he 
remembered the particularly large piece 


of molasses cake he had in his kettle, he 
started up ready to brag. 

“T baitcher ain’t gut ez big a—” Gulls- 
egg gripped a larger handful of Chick’s 
shirt. 

“Don’t git flumpin’ round none,” he said, 
quickly, “’cause there’s bin a tide same’s 
yu’ read about in the gogafry, an’ we're 
on it, an’ the punt’s a-leakin’, an’ you’ve 
gut t’ git into this dingey. Oh, say, don’ 
ery! You're ez safe ez safe!” But Chick, 
startled from pleasant dreams by such 
overwhelming circumstances, could neither 
think nor move, only grasped the sides of 
the slowly sinking punt and howled. 

Gullsegg was in despair. He begged the 
other lad to step across. His words had 
no effect. He quickly changed his grip 
of the jersey to his left hand from his 
right, which he doubled rigidly and shook 
before Chick’s face. “If yu’ don’ step over 
here this minute, you deevil, I'll knock yw’ 
overboard an’ lick yu’ afterwards.” 

The tone of that speech stopped Chick’s 
howls and brought him at once to the other 
lad’s boat. The tide was now bearing from 
the shore too strongly for the boy to pull 
in. A boat was coming toward them from 
the Creek. Chick had stopped sobbing, in 
his interest in the sinking punt, which he 
watched with open mouth. When the last 
bubbles had subsided over it, he suddenly 
remembered how cowardly he had been, and 
glanced furtively at Gullsegg, thinking he 
must despise him for it. Gullsegg caught 
that look. 

“ Say, Chick,” he said, eagerly, “I know 
jist how you felt. You wuz kinder struck 
all uv a heap a-thinkin’ how bad your 
aunt Jinnie ’ud feel. I’m glad yu’ stopped 
thinkin’ about it, cuz T guess I would ’a’ 
hit yu’. Don’ you mind, though; I’ve hed 
jest sech spells myself. Say, I brung a 
snake t’ show yu’, an’ he’s still a-sleepin’ 
in me pocket.” 

Shortly the boat was reached by three 
fishermen in a dory from the Creek, and 
towed laboriously back to shore. Most of 
the men were still busy with their scat- 
tered tackle, but a crowd of excited women 
was far down on the sticky clay to meet 
the boys. The schoolmaster and all his 
flock were there. Little Josie, before she 
even looked at her cousin, flung her arms 
around Gullsegg and sobbed with remorse- 
ful gratitude. 

“T won’t go for to stick my tongue at 
yu’ no more.” 

But Gullsegg wrenched himself from her 
clinging with a gruff “You git outer this 
an’ lemme be!” and fled from them all up 
the sloping beach. 

He stopped at his grandfather’s little 
vegetable-patch, where he gently put some- 
thing from his jumper pocket to a grassy 
spot and sped on to the house. His mother 
had just returned, and sat near a_ back 
window, drawing a mat, quite unconscious 
of the afternoon’s happenings at the Creek. 
Her son dropped on the pile of rags beside 
her. His mother’s quick eye at once noticed 
his wet hair. 

“ Simmie Gliddon, I cautioned you not to 
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| go swimmin’ till next month, an’ I’ve a 
good—” 

But Gullsegg was too hungry to listen 
longer: “ Yes, I'll tell yu’ all about it soon’s 
you give me a piece; an’ | want it to onc't, 
mother, cuz [ ain’t had no lunch, an’ my 

| trunk is a-gnawin’ scand’lous.” 

His anxious mother left her work and 

| cut a large slice of bread, and spread it 
with molasses. 

“Now,” she demanded, “git outa them 
wet clothes an’ tell me exactly what actions 
you’ve bin up to.” 

Gullsegg, between bites, told her. 

That night, when ‘Lisbeth Gliddon 
thought her son fast asleep, he suddenly 
popped his head out from his trundle. 


*“Marmie! You sleepin’?” His mother 
answered him, and he went on, shyly: 
“Well, I didn’t tell yu’ ever’thing. After 


Chick an’ me wuz brung ashore that sassy 
little cousin o’ his she begun to hug me 
same ’s if I wuz yu’ an’ she wuz me. Say, 
be yu’ listenin’? We-ll, same ’s if I up 
an’ wanted her to—an’ I didn’t—no sech 
thing!” 

| His mother from her bunk above said, 
soothingly, “Of course not; mother’s one 
lamb didn’t want the huzzy to do no sech 
thing. Now go to sleep, Simmie!” 

For several minutes there was _ silence, 
until from the under bunk again came a 
small voice: “ Only, marmie, I didn’t mind 
hevin’ them black curls git in my eyes— 
much—not none—but I had a doctor-snake 
a-sleepin’ in my pocket, an’ I wuz scared 
the pressin’ *ud wake him an’ he ’ud slide 
out, an’”—in a burst of words—* an’ she 
never “ud go for to do it no more. But 
don’t yu’ tell grandpie!” 





Generally So , 


WILLIE (who has never been in the coun- 
try). “ Pa, what is a farm?” 

Fatuer.:“ A farm, my son, is a tract of 
land completely surrounded by a mortgage.” 


PURE AT THE SOURCE, 

| _ MitK is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 

| fore ordering in any form. It is not enough to know that it 
comes as “country milk.” Borpen’s EacLr Branp ConpENSED 
MILK, the original and leading. brand since 1857. Integrity and 
experience behind every can. 4*s 

| —_—_—_ 

THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 

| HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*, 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*.s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHITE BREAD 


Makes Trouble for People with Weak Intes- 
tinal Digestion. 





A lady in a Wis. town employed a physician 
who instructed her not to eat white bread for two 
years. She tells the details of her sickness, and 
she certainly was a sick woman. 

“Tn the year 1887 I gave out from over-work, 
and until 1901 I remained an invalid, in bed a 
great part of the time... Had different doctors, but 
nothing seemed to help. I suffered from cerebro- 
spinal congestion, female trouble, and serious 
stomach and bowel. trouble. My husband called 
a new doctor, and after having gone without any 
food for 10 days the doctor ordered Grape-Nuts 
for me. I could eat the new food from the very 
first mouthful. The doctor kept me on Grape- 
Nuts, and the only medicine was a little glycerine 
to heal the alimentary canal. 

“When I was up again doctor told me to eat 
Grape-Nuts twice a day, and no white bread for 
two years. I got well in good time, and have 
gained in strength so I can do my own work again. 

“My brain has been helped so much, and I 
know that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. I 
found I had been made ill because I was not fed 
right—that is, I did not properly digest white 
bread and some other food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without Grape-Nuts food 
since, and eat it every day. You may publish 
this letter if you like, so it will help some one else.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 








THREE NOTED COURT-TENNIS PLAYERS 
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COURT-TENNIS, WHICH IS MAKING AN INCREASING PLACE FOR ITSELF AMONG INDOOR SPORTS, HAS ALREADY ATTRACTED INTERNA- 


TIONAL INTEREST. ONE OF THE FOREMOST PLAYERS OF THE GAME 


IS JAY GOULD, THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD SON OF MR. GEORGE 


GOULD. YOUNG GOULD HAS WON THE AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE GAME. HE IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, 
TAKEN AT GEORGIAN COURT, THE GOULD PLACE AT LAKEWOOD, WITH HIS PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTOR, FRANK FORRESTER, AND FERDI- 
NAND GARCIN, THE PROFESSIONAL COURT-TENNIS CHAMPION OF FRANCE 





THE KID-GLOVED GOLD-FIELDS 


(Continued from page 118.) 
prinked that he might that moment have stepped from a bandbox, 
“we don’t carry our poppers outside. It’s deucedly bad form. 
Then there’s a $200 fine for freighting ordnance in the open. No. 
No one was ever fined. The last sheriff who sought to collect a 
fine died very suddenly. We gave him a fine funeral. Forty 
motors followed the hearse. Poor fellow! He was a trifle im- 
pulsive. It hasn’t been the custom for ever so long to go about 
like a hardware-store afoot, but you can lay a mighty keen wager 
that every chap you meet has some sort of shooting-iron concealed 
in his harness.’ 

There was one thing of absorbing interest in this life in the 
alkali clubs. No lines of social demarcation were drawn. There 
were no boundaries of caste. Proprietors of gambling-hells 
chummed with bank presidents and lawyers. George Wingfield, 
who gambled his way to many millions, is a partner of United 
States Senator George S. Nixon. Wildcat promoters and owners of 
the richest claims were thick as fellow conspirators. Several ex- 
convicts seemed immensely popular and chatted easily with a 
former Governor of Idaho and an ex-Supreme-Court justice. A 
man who had spent five years in prison for murder sat joking 
with the Governor who had pardoned him. All classes were bound 
by the potential kinship of the gold lure. Weeks, not years, 
wrought vast changes in the affairs of these men. Almost every 
man you met had shaken off the burden of a past when he invaded 
the desert; some had only recently come out of striped jackets. 

“See that big fellow sitting in the corner reading,” whispered 
the President of the Board of Trade. “ Well, last week he was 
slinging dishes in the Palm Restaurant. To-day his check’s good 
for quarter of a million. He had a lease on the Moonshine; bought 
it for $300 the day before they struck the vein.” 

It is generally taken for granted that the tenderfoot knows all 
about the Moonshine, the Blue Dude, the Plugged Cent, the Ruby 
Cactus, the Big Owl, Jr.. and the scores of other mines of 
weird title that are yielding untold treasure. A liberally paid 
staff of advertising men and subsidized correspondents of news- 
papers are expected to make all the world familiar with these 
underground Aladdin grottos. 


’ 





The mines, I found, were the one absorbing topic; in fact, the 
overwhelming interest. Family, friends, and the affairs of the 
outside world were buried in the shroud of oblivion. Earthquakes, 
fires, floods, wars, the assassinations of kings, were utterly venal 
matters. 

A tow-headed youth who ran rather uproariously to plaids and 
diamond horseshoes handed me a local paper and proudly called 
attention to the fact that it was printed with gilt ink. 

“'There’s nothing near about us,” he boasted. “ We’ve got the 
stuff in the mines and we’re getting it out by the hundreds of 
golden tons.” 

How many of the mines paid dividends in the yard-long stock- 
list that hung, framed, on the wall? Ahem! Why! “ Well, now, 
let me explain,” ete. Yes. There were many dead claims. In 
fact the desert was gouged here and there with holes in which 
fortunes had been poured—the small savings of farmers and clerks 
in a thousand far-away communities; so far away that their wails 
of anguish and despair could never reach this mountain-invested 
dip of the Nevada desert. 

Did. the tenderfoot persist in his inquiries a dozen nimble 
tongues clattered specious explanations. Every man with a head 
on his shoulders, a gun on his hip, a heart without fear and a 
little more than a grub-stake had a brilliant, even coruscating 
chance, the moment he “hit the camp.” All about you were men 
who were either millionaires or plutocrats in embryo. 

Now and then, it was true, you might, after becoming pretty 
thoroughly acquainted, remark a distinguished capitalist borrowing 
$5 around luncheon-time. Yes, when the banks were open. But 
there was a cogent reason for this. Subterraneously he was a 
Cresus. Above the earth’s crust (merely temporarily, of course) 
a pauper. Supremely confident in the merits of his claim, the gold 
mined was immediately reinvested in development. 

Development! 

This is the word the “ wildcatters” conjure with. Related to 
gold-mining there is a ring of pleasant allurement in it. Analyzed 
and resolved after careful study it wrings like a sponge, and it 
very often happens that investors can squeeze more gold out of 
that marine growth than they ever wring from development. 
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1. Jacksonville, Florida 
2. “ Apache,” of the Clyde Line 
3. New York 

4, Charleston, South Carolina 





HE fame of Florida as an American winter 
resort is world-wide, and much of this is due 
to the large number of excellent hotels; but 
this great tropical peninsula has many and 
manifold attractions for the tourist apart 
from the hotels. It is our nearest land to the 
equator; its sea beaches are the finest in the 
world; its rivers, lakes, bays, inlets, and 

minor streams are beautiful beyond description; its forests are 

filled with rare tropical trees; its cultivated lands are redolent of 
orange blossoms, magnolias, and a thousand other exotic blooms. 

There are many miles of superb roadways, and these are being 

added to with rapidity ; the cities, towns, and villages are thriv- 

ing, prosperous, progressive; the State is gridironed by excellent 
railways, which touch every important point; and, to cap the 
climax, there is a splendid fleet of fine passenger-steamships—the 

Clyde Line—which connects Jacksonville, the capital, by a direct, 

ali-water service with New York. ; 

The voyage from New York to Charleston, South Carolina, where 
the steamer touches to and from Florida, only requires two days— 
two delightful days of coastwise sailing on pleasant seas. The 
run of the steamer from Charleston to Jacksonville takes from 
twelve to sixteen hours, and the trip from the mouth of the Saint 
Johns River to Jacksonville is one of the most delightful river 
trips in the United States. ap" 

From the moment that the Florida coast is sighted, and the 
palms are seen growing in the sands at the ocean’s edge, all is 
novel. The wide, shallow, twisting river winding through the 
vivid green of the low lands that are broken with narrow and broad 
inlets of the stream, the tall, bare-stemmed pines of the South 
floating a green roof over the palms that are the underbrush, make 
a series of fascinating pictures as the steamer sweeps smoothly 
along, perhaps in the level sunlight of the early morning, and turns 
to the different points of 
the compass in obedience to 
the demands of the tortu- 
ous channel with its broad 
surface but narrow path 
for vessels. Twenty-five 
miles of this tropical pano- 
rama passes before the eyes 
of the traveller ere Jack- 
sonville is reached, and the 
steamer ties up at the 
Clyde Line wharves in the 
heart of the city. 

Florida is certain to re- 
main America’s best and 
most popular winter re- 
sort. Other and newer 
localities are making 
strong bids for the patron- 
age of winter tourists, and 
some of these are yearly 
growing in importance. 
But Florida need not fear. 
She will never be eclipsed ; 
she will not even be equal- 
led. Despite the attrac- 
tions of her competitors — not rivals, 
for she has none in the Western 
Hemisphere —and despite the superla- 
tive adjectives employed to describe 










On St. Johns River 
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them, her supremacy must be admitted when the facts are 
considered. 

No other American winter resort has so vast an area, so complete 
and so convenient transportation, and so many and such magnifi- 
cent hotels. No other State in the Union is so admirably situ- 
ated—both geographically and climatically—for winter sojourning. 
No other State has so great a wealth of seacoast, of bays and inlets, 
of lakes and rivers. True, there are no lofty mountains, but the 
central portion is high and wooded, the forests are extensive, and 
the western coast is the paradise of the sportsman. Game is 
plentiful in the uplands and the marshes, and every variety of 
tropical food fish is to be found in the adjacent waters. Here is 
the native heath of the majestic tarpon, the mightiest fighter 
against whom man has pitted his skill with rod and reel. The 
marshes and the bays of the Gulf Coast are the winter habitat of 
migratory wild fowl, and the wooded uplands teem with quail and 
grouse. Too much cannot be said for the charms of this tropical 
wildwood, this deeply indented and delightful west coast; and 
when all has been said, when its attractions have all been set forth 
in the language of fact, more convincing than florid superlatives, 
one item, the most important of all, remains to be added—the 
vastness of its area. This woodland elysium, this aquatic paradise, 
is more than a thousand miles in length, extending from Pensacola 
to Key West. 

The St. Johns—America’s only navigable tropical river—pene- 
trates more than four hundred miles into the heart of the State. 
The St. Johns is fed by the Ocklawaha, the head waters of which 
are close to the source of the Kissimee. This latter river, flowing 
south, while the Ocklawaha and the St. Johns flow northward to 
the Atlantic, runs into Lake Okeechobee, the largest body of fresh 
water in the State, with an area of 1250 square miles. Lake 
Okeechobee empties into the Gulf through the Caloosahatchee 
River at Charlotte Harbor. This system of rivers and lakes, al- 
most continuous, makes a 
diagonal. winding water- 
way through the heart of 
Florida, from Jacksonville 
to Fort Myers, more than 
six hundred miles long. 

The Florida East Coast 
is synonymous with win- 
ter-resort luxury. Here 
are most of the famous 
shore and interior places 
identified with the annual 
incoming of wealth and 
fashion from the North. 
Here are America’s most 
beautiful resort hotels; 
here is St. Augustine with 
its relics of Spanish medie- 
valism; and here is Or- 
mond with the wonderful 
sea beach that holds the 
world’s automobile speed 
records. 

The St. Johns River is 
navigable to Sanford, 220 
miles from its mouth; 
while the beautiful winding rivers of 
the interior, the lakes, and the smaller 
streams are ideal cruising waters for 
launches and paradises for house-boats. 
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NEW YORK—ITS POINTS OF INTEREST AS CONCEIVED BY HESEKIAH 
HIGGINS, OF HIGGINS CENTER 


1. The Flatiron Building. 2. The Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. 3. The Reception at the Station. 4, Broadway 
5. The Stock Exchange. 6. The Harlem Flats 


DRAWN BY ANTHONY H. EUWER 
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When the Ministry was Ordered 
to the Front 


(Continued from page 122.) 


served to this day in Mississippi in the form 
of a little pamphlet. g 

Some said it was a prayer, some a speech, 
some a philippic, some an impertinence, but 
all agreed nothing like it had ever been 
heard in a legislative chamber. As_ the 
preacher proceeded cold chills ran down the 
backs of the legislators. He implored God’s 
mercy on the misguided men who would 
convert the ministers of the “ Lamb of 
Peace” into the instruments of hated war. 
He criticised their action from various 
view-points.’ He intimated an equal dis- 
trust of their patriotism and intelligence. 
He plainly implied they were all hard cases, 
who would almost tax the infinite resources 
of heavenly compassion. His voice rose 
louder and louder. People on the outside 
thought some one was making an impas- 
sioned speech within. And through it all, 
with faces on which was mirrored an amus- 
ing mixture of respect and indignation, the 
berated members stood. However, it was 
ended at last. Rev. Mr. Harmon did not 
tarry for any congratulations, but passed 
at once into the Senate Chamber. 

That body, as became its more exclusive 
pretensions, had not assembled quite so 
early as the other. in fact, the president 
had just dropped the gavel on the table 
behind which the pedagogue had _ once 
glooned when the clerical visitor entered 
the room. Following a natural impulse, he 
did as the Speaker of the House had done. 
He invited the minister to open the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. The minister was 
expecting the invitation. He had doubtless 
thought of a few points inadvertently neg- 
lected in his other prayer, and was anxious 
to remedy the omission. He was preparing 
to grant the request when a clarion voice 
rang out, “I object.” 

It is easy to fancy the surprise of the 
Senators at this totally unexpected and ap- 
parently unseemly objection. Every one 
looked indignantly toward the man from 
whom the interruption had come. Con- 
fused demands for an explanation came from 
all sides. 

Amid it all stood the belligerent minister, 
awaiting an opportunity to repeat his re- 
cent performance. The Senator did not 
hesitate to state his objection. He had been 
present in the other chamber, he remarked, 
and had heard the prayer offered by the 
revererd gentleman. He then repeated the 
praye’ as nearly as he could, and a very 
effective speech it made in the mouth of a 
layman. 

The Senate listened for a while in 
silence. But when the situation dawned 
on the members there was an outburst of 
laughter that shook the rafters of the prim 
old building. Even the preacher had to 
join in before it was over. When it had 
stibsided he remarked that as his prayer 
had already been said, and especially as 
the Senate did not seem to be exactly in 
the mood for that sort of thing, he would 
not insist on praying. This, of course, 
brought a polite repetition of the request 
from the president. Whereupon the min- 
ister recited a brief prayer in which there 
was not the remotest suggestion of a po- 
litical allusion. That closed the affair as 
far as he was concerned. He had made his 
protest. 

However, it was not the end of it in the 
legislature. The protest had had its effect. 
The members began to question if, in their 


| zal, they had not gone a bit beyond the 


wad 


limit. The conviction quickly arose that 
they had. The bill was recalled from the 
enrolling clerk and once more brought up 
mm the Senate session. The vote to amend 
the section which included ministers in the 
call to the colors was practically unani- 
mous. The House adopted a similar course. 
When the bill finally went to the Gov- 


» ernor’s office, where it was signed and _ be- 


came a law, it lacked the provisions which 


| had raised the ire of Rev. Mr. Harmon. 


Thus the only case in which the clericals 


| Were ever called to the colors in the New 

| World became a bit of history and a deal of 

' tradition. From both of which sources this 
veracious chronicle is drawn. 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 





For 12 Tops of Red 
Metal Caps trom Malt-Nu- 
trine bottles,and15 cents in 
stamps or money to cover 
postage, we will send to any ad- 
dress in the United States either 
of these plates. Order by 
Number. Address 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. T, 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ase’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing s/eep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 
Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. y4 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


writer to 
STEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 

















Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand, 








H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “ SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Cate Varereuas, Cor gtk Ave. 224 St. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business 
during the past year. Let me call your attention at this time to 
a few things regarding The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be carried out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by in- 
dependent expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a 
conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified; liabilities have been measured; 
bad accounts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has 
been increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further 
increase can be relied upon. This will in time result in larger 
profits to policyholders, even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of 
New York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every 
safeguard that a wise Legislature could devise to protect policy- 
holders. They restrict the investments of life insurance com- 
panies. They provide that expenses shall be kept within proper 
limits and control the cost of new business. They prevent 
rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent 
many questionable things that insurance companies have done 
heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the 
hall-mark of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the 
policyholders. It understands thoroughly that the best adver- 
tisement it can have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of 
the present administration will be to make this Society the best 
life insurance company in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can 
have. It will grow better with time. If you have no insur- 
ance, or if you can afford to increase the insurance you already 
have, you are doing your family an injustice if you do not take 
it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both 
men and women, but none except energetic, able and truthful 
men and women need apply. For such there is a splendid 
opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the 
average man than any other contract he ever makes. There- 
fore the necessity for great care in selecting a company in which 
to insure or a company to represent. Safety and strength are 
paramount to everything else. We intend to keep the Equitable 
the safest and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 


Broadway, New York, for full information as to insurance or 


an agency. 
PAUL MORTON, President. 
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Exports of Manufactures from 
the United States 


Exports of manufactures from the 
United States in the year just ended ageve- 
gated more than seven hundred million dol- 
lars. The Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has com- 
pleted the figures for the eleven montlis 
ending with November, and adding to 
these a conservative estimate for December, 
finds that the total exports of manufactures 
for the full year will, beyond question, ex- 
ceed seven hundred million dollars. Ten 
years ago, in the fiscal year 1896, they 
amounted to but two hundred and _ fifty- 
eight millions; in 1886, but one hundred 
and forty-five millions; and in 1876, one 
hundred and five millions. The share which 
manufactures formed of the total exports 
was, in 1906, 42 per cent.; in 1896, but 30 
per cent.; in 1886, but 22 per cent.; and in 
1876, 20 per cent. Thus the exports of 
manufactures in 1906 are three and one- 
half times as great as.a decade ago, and 
the share which manufactures form of the 
total exports about one-third greater than 
at that time. 

This is the first time that exports of 


manufactures have crossed or even ap- 
proximated the seven-hundred-million-dol- 
lar line. Even in the fiscal year 1906, 


which is only six months away, the total ex- 
ports of manufactures were but six hundred 
and eighty-six millions; in 1905, six hun- 
dred and twelve millions; in 1904, five 
hundred and_ twenty-three millions; in 
1903, four hundred and sixty-eight millions; 
in 1902, four hundred and fifty-four mil- 
lions; in 1901, four hundred and sixty-six 
millions; in 1900, four hundred and eighty- 
four millions; in 1899, three hundred and 
eighty millions; and in 1898, three hundred 
and twenty-five millions. Thus the exports 
of manufactures in the calendar year 1906 
are actually twice as great in value as in 
the fiscal year 1898, having thus doubled ir 
eight years. 

Practically one-half of the manufactures 
exported from the United States goes to 
Europe, the great manufacturing section 
of the world. Of the six hundred and 
eighty-six million dollars’ worth of manu- 
factures exported in the fiscal year 1906, 
three hundred and eighteen million dollars’ 
worth went to Europe, one hundred and 


eighty-two millions to North America, 
seventy-nine millions to Asia, sixty-four 


millions to South America, thirty millions 
to Oceania, and thirteen millions to Africa. 
Of the three hundred and eighteen million 
dollars’ worth of manufactures sent to 
Europe, seventy-three millions was manu- 
factures of copper, forty-six millions mineral 
oil, forty-four millions manufactures of 
iron and steel, thirty-two millions manu- 
factures of wood, twenty-seven millions 
leather and manufactures thereof, sixteen 
millions naval stores, thirteen millions agri- 
cultural implements, and the remainder 
miscellaneous manufactures. 

The United States now holds third rank 
among nations as an exporter of manu- 
factures. 





Modern Shakespeare 


Tue following quotation comes from 
“ Love’s Labor's Lost,” Act V., Scene 2. 
Armado. “The armipotept Mars, of 
lances the almightly, Gave Hector a gift” 
Dumain. A gilt nutmeg. 
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Bills of exchange bought and Biron. A lemon. 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET.” 


ice are kept 
nets divided | 
ards are la 
Couldn’t Answer scp 
. s histor 
Mr. Brown is daffy on the subject of fMhere are fo 
scientific problems, but his wife has no fhas its par 
sympathy with him in this direction. “star,” elass 
The other evening he laid down his paper fhe third lig] 
and remarked to his wife: brentice,” ele 
“That’s odd.” oO matter w 
“ What?” she inquired. progresses in 
“Why, the statement that it would take phany his car 
12,000,000 years to pump the sea dry at the fre made fre 
rate of 1000 gallons a second.” nda man \ 
She thought over the statement bly designat 
foundly for a few seconds, and then inno- fership in tl 
cently asked: e bonus each y 
“Where would they put all the water? 


THE AupiT Company oF New York 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Manager and Treas. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 


Letters 





Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 


1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts, 
mails, you can protect yourself against loss by misrep- 


MINING INVESTORS! 
resentation by knowledge of certain United States laws 


that are effective without legal expense to complainant. Full information free upon request. 
xE 3E G. LLEN & CO., 80 Wall Street, New York 
canoe RRO 


ABBOTT'S BITTERS 








If you purchase stocks advertised or sold through the 

















Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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| Making a Business Pay 


(Continued from page 124.) 


rents defects, and the repetition of errors. 
“We interest men in the general wel- 
Fare and policy of the firm; this is a dif- 
ol thing to do, and every company @nust 
work out its own specific means. If such 
feeling can be aroused, especially among 


Penis defect improvements can be made, pre- 


oremen, it works to immense advantage. 
Ve surround men with pleasant, healthful 
porking conditions. The effect of sur- 
froundings on a man’s spirits and so on the 
Quality and 2mount of his work needs no 
nthe is a granted fact.” 

It is possible that nowhere can system, 
s applied to the thoroughly intelligent 
ork of the personnel, be brought to a 
igher plane of effectiveness than in the 
arge railway organizations. 
' One railway organizer and systematizer 
Who ventured boldly into almost unknown 
ields in search of practical systems con- 
i a railway combination west of Chi- 
gage. This man holds in the hollow of 
nis hand the secret of success. And like 
ost suecessful men he plays the rational 
ombination of brains and system. When 
ne hegan the reorganization of his various 
ines several years ago, he decided to make 
ise of the brains of every man in his em- 
jloy. His lines total almost ten thousand 
liles, and he has an employee in some 
cpaeity or other for every mile. 

The head of each department of each 
oad was instructed to place small boxes 
n convenient positions, and to each em- 
jloyee was given a printed announcement 
requesting him to offer any criticisms or 
buggestions concerning his particular line 
f work. The employees, from engine-wiper 
i general superintendent, were asked to 
write their views without fear or favor, and 
o deposit the replies in the boxes posted 


or the purpose. The conductors and 
buards were encouraged to criticise the 


resent method of running trains, the mo- 
ive-power force was asked to criticise the 
ype of engines and to offer suggestions, 
pnd the general accounting department was 
fequested to suggest new and improved 
methods of bookkeeping. 

It was promised that the letters would be 
ensidered by a regularly appointed board 
omposed of the various general managers, 
ind as a stimulus to good work a series 
f cash rewards totalling $10,000 was of- 
ered for the most intelligent criticisms 
nd practical suggestions. The result ex- 
eeded the most sanguine expectations of 
he railway organizer. Fully eight thou- 
and replies were received, and to-day that 
articular railway system is being managed 
Mong lines practically suggested by its 
army of employees. 

There is a large manufacturing plant 
hot far from Boston that makes “ oppor- 
unity” its watchword in dealing with the 
wo thousand men in its employ. From the 
owest to the highest merit wins all the 
prizes. Certain reward waits on hard work, 
Pxperience, and knowledge of the business. 
he present manager and all of his im- 
mediate assistants began with the concern 
n a subordinate capacity. The present 
uperintendent of construction began as an 
iflice-boy in the draughting department. 
The seven department foremen rose from 
he bench, and the present secretary en- 
ered the concern as a bill clerk. This con- 
ern’s methods automatically sift its em- 
lovees and send the best men to the top. 
In a room adjoining the president’s of- 
fice are kept a number of card-index cabi- 
nets divided according to departments. The 
ards are large and there is one for each 
mployee. On each ecard are entered the 
_ history and a record of his work. 
here are four classes of merit, and each 
las its particular color. The first, or 
‘star,’ class is white, the second is buff, 
he third light blue, and the fourth, or “ ap- 
entice,” class is light green. As a man, 
fo matter what department he may be in, 
progresses in merit and value to the com- 
any his card is changed. All promotions 
fre made from the white, or “star,” class, 
nla man who is in that class is invari- 
bly designated as a “star” man. Mem- 
«ship in this class brings’ a five-per-cent. 
onus each year. : 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Charireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Se eBoakecke checkeckeheckockecks heckeckec?. 


THE AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR 
OF REFINED TASTE 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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The magnifi- 
cent Express 
8.8. “Deutsch- 
land,” record 
holder for the 
trans - atlantic 
passage, mak- 
ing the trip 
: - =3 from New 

As Fm —— York to Naples 

y in 7 days, 16 
hours and 44 minutes; length, 68634 feet; 
beam, 67 feet; depth, 44 feet; tonnage, 
16,000; displacement, 23,000 tons; 37,500 
horse-power. 


GS Tes 1S THE OPPORTUNITY 
= to travel in comfort and safety on & 
steamship that contains every modern 
convenience and appliance that ingenuity 
can suggest, or that money can purchase. 
The S. S. ‘‘ Deutschland” leaves New 
York February 4th, 1907, for Gibraltar, 
Naples and Genoa, making the trip to 
Italy in less than 8 days. 
Q@ Historic Italy, the South of France, and 
the matchless Riviera can be conveniently 
visited, also excellent connection made at Naples with 
the 8. 8S. ‘‘ Oceana”’ for Alexandria, Egypt. 
First Cabin Rates, $117.50 upward, 
including stateroom accommodations and meals. 
Two special tours, rates including all necessary ex- 


peuses, have been arranged in connection with this 
sailing, as follows: 











Tour A Includes sightseeing in Spain, Italy 
26 D and the Riviera—returning on the 
ays | “Deutschland,” leaving Genoa Feb. 

Cost $300 | 21, 1907. 
Including sightseeing in Italy and 
an - the Riviera—returning by the 8. 8. 
stg “Hamburg,” leaving Genoa March 

Cost $360 9, 1907 











Also regular sailings to Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
by the steamers “ Moltke,’ “‘Hamburg” and “Bo- 
manic,”’ 





Complete particulars, plans, booklets, etc., at the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


85-87 Broadway, New York 
90 State St., Boston 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
901 Olive St., St. Louis 159 Randolph &t., Chicago 
908 Market St., San Francisco 
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Of Them 
All 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





(STEEL PENS 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


Sample card 
containing 12 


PENCERIAN 


pens, differ- 


ent patterns, 





sent to any 





Read The Call of the Blood 

















The Grandest 
Trip of All 


To forego the pleasures of a sojourn in 
California is to deprive yourself of one 
of the privileges of a life-time. 


Not the least of the joys of such an out- 
ing in America’s Flower Garden is the 
trip thither on the Rock Island’s new 


Golden State 
» e 

Limited 
The finest and most up-to-date train over 
the lowest altitude and most southerly 
route. 
Brand new from end to end —Standard, 
Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 


mans, Mission-style Diner and unique 
Mission-style Buffet-Observation Car. 


A book of the train and trip — interestingly 
written and attractively illustrated, free for 
the asking. Send for it to-day. 


Rock 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines 


Island 
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TRADE MARK 


BALTIMORERYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 
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or husky throat 

and you get quick 

relief; invaluable to 

all who talk or sing. This 

They relieve tight, dry cough; also deodor- 

ize the breath, neutralizing the odor of 
tobacco, liquor, onions, etc. 


Sole Agents 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
NEW YORK 


LEE HIZEY 


Publication is 
Printed With 

















25 cents a box at druggists; sample sent 
on request. Trial convinces. 


STEARNS & CURTIUS [Ince.], New York, N.Y. 








Branch -Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 





275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 





